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Programs for February 


As the schools specialize this month upon patriotic and civic subjects in 
honor of the birthdays of our two Great Americans, the programs suggested 
center around the topic— 


Citizenship 

This will make it possible to utilize the various entertainments prepared 
by the schools, the music and the recitations, to add variety and interest with- 
out entailing additional labor upon the teachers. As good citizenship is a 
matter of practice rather than of theory, it is especially urged that local con- 
ditions be observed and discussed in connection with the papers, and that one 
report be compiled from the remarkably fine State News, for meetings of 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 


For the High School 


1. Education for Citizenship. 

2. How Good Citizens Are Made. 

3. The Mothers of Washington and Lincoln (Paper prepared). 

4. The Forces at Work in Our Community (Girl Reserves, Girl and 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A.) and How 
We Can Help Them. 


Mothers’ Club or Parent-Teacher Association 


The Mother a Citizen. 

Three Men in the Making. 

What’s the Matter with the P.-T. A.? 

Building Good Americans. From Other States. 


i 


A oN 


Pre-School Circles 


The Child and the Kindergarten. 
Educating the Child at Home. 
Ten Years’ Work for Children. 
The Man to Be. 


In every Club and Association there will, of course, be a Birthday Party 
to celebrate the Twenty-seventh Anniversary of the founding of the Congress, 
using some of the suggestions made by the National Chairman, so this month 
a selection should be made, instead of using the whole program outlined. 
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The President's Message 


~NEBRUARY has come to be regarded as the patriotic month. The two Presi- 
| dents whom America delights to honor were both born in February, and they 
typify the true ideals of American citizenship. 

The elements of American home life constitute the elements of American citizen- 
slip. Obedience in the home is a fundamental principle of patriotism. True 
courtesy, good morals and good manners should be cultivated in the home.- Love of 
country begins in love of home. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, former United States Commissioner of Education, has said, 
“In the home must be learned the fundamental virtues of obedience, industry, hon- 
esty, truthfulness, cleanliness, self-respect and regard for the rights of others. Many 
skills also can be learned much better in the home than in the school, and nowhere 
else can the affection and the will be so well established.” 

Twenty-six years ago, on February 17, the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations started their patriotic service for the country by bring- 
ing together groups of parents in local communities for the purpose of arousing them 
to a sense of their responsibility to their children both in the home and the school, 
and to make them realize also the necessity of codperation with the educators in pro- 
ducing the highest type of citizens. 


\\TIONAL BIRTHDAY 


This organization of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation celebrates its annual birthday by giving honor to its founders, Mrs. Theodore 
Birney and Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, and by donating a gift to aid in carrying on the exten- 
sion work of the Congress. 

During the past year three States, Nebraska, Minnesota and Oklahoma, have been 
organized, and the national association invites them to participate in this birthday 
party. There are still a few unorganized States, also many which need special aid 
and encouragement. These birthday gifts are making the field work possible, and 
adding largely to the growth and usefulness of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

It is hoped that sufficient funds will be realized to extend this work still farther 
until every State shall be organized, every home shall be reached and every school 
shall have a Parent-Teacher Association. 


Tue NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The 1923 annual meeting will be held at Louisville, Kentucky, April 23 to 28. 
It is not too early to begin to make plans to attend. Let us hope that every State 
Branch will be represented. 

The convention will open with a banquet on Monday evening, April 23, and the 
speaker of the evening will be Mr. George Colvin, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, 

The daytime sessions will be given over to business and Round Table Confer- 
ences on Organization and Efficiency, Education, Public Welfare, Home Service and 
Health. The evening sessions will be inspirational, and some of the speakers are to 
be Dr. John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Dr. William B. Owen, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, and Prof. Slutehiei, of Berea College. A 
unique feature of the convention will be State Presidents’ Day on Thursday, April 26. 

_ Official headquarters will be located at the Seelback Hotel, and all sessions of the 

ention will be held there. 

The Kentucky officers and members are planning many delightful social affairs 
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to make our stay enjoyable. Trips to Lexington and Frankfort and the Mammoth 
Cave, which is one of the wonders of the world, are being arranged. 

Plans are being made to broadcast the high lights of the convention from the 
Louisville Courier Times-Journal each day between 7.30 and 8.00 P. M. This will 
give our members who cannot attend an opportunity to “listen in” and hear some of 
the splendid messages given by the speakers, 

Every member of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions is cordially invited to attend the convention, and we hope that the Louisville 
meeting will be a record-breaking one in attendance. 

KATHARINE CHAPIN HIccINs. 


WHAT IS THE AIM OF EDUCATION? 


The Student says Books. 

The Scholar says Knowledge. 
The Preacher says Character. 

The Minister says Service. 

The Philosopher says Truth. 

The Artist says Beauty. 

The Epicurean says Happiness. 
The Stoic says Self-control. 

The Christian says Self-denial. 
The Democrat says Self-government. 
The Statesman says Codperation. 
The Ruler says Loyalty. 

The Patriot says Patriotism. 

The Judge says Justice. 

The Aged Man says Wisdom. 

The Youth says Achievement. 
The Soldier says Courage. 

The Editor says Success. 

The Manufacturer says Efficiency. 
The Banker says Wealth. 

The Dreamer says Vision. 

The Child says Play. 

The Maiden says Love. 

The Man says Work. 

The Friend says Friendship. 

The Pedagogue says Personality. 
The Physician says Health. 

The Biologist says Growth. 

The Psychologist says Unfoldment. 
The Sociologist says Adjustment. 


But the true Educator says all of these, and more, must be the aim of Education. 
To realize many of these ideals of Education, the true Educator feels that the school 
needs greater codperation, greater support, greater democracy, and greater efficiency. 
Our schools are doing a wonderful work, but not half as wonderful as they should do. 

The aim of Education is broader than mere scholarship. The schools, endeavor- 
ing to promote scholarship, are doing good, but scholarship alone is only a part of the 
great work of Education. Education is broader even than the schools.—Extract from 
address of Dr. M. M. Parks, President Georgia Normal and Industrial College, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 
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THE MOTHER A CITIZEN 


BY HELEN S. THOMSON 


HERE is no field of social work 
which offers greater opportunities 
for service, to this and succeeding 
generations, than that of motherhood. 
There is no greater opportunity open to 
the ambitious woman of today, whether her 
ambition be for useful citizenship or the 
realization of personal happiness, than she 
may find, if she will, within the four walls 
of a well-ordered, intelligently conducted 
home in which there are children. 

{ woman who is a scholar, a deep 
thinker, and who, as a teacher, has had 
years of experience in dealing with and in 
observing children and their parents, said 
to me a short time ago: 

“The most crying need of American 
motherhood today is a better knowledge of 
child psychology and the intelligent con- 
duct of home life.” 

The home is the first unit of society. 
What the homes are, the nation must be; 
and the home can be no better than the in- 
dividuals of which it is composed. Let 
us, then, as mothers, search ourselves for 
our own faults that we may correct them 
and thus accomplish a definite bit in help- 
ing to raise the average of American moth- 
erhood. Only as we seek to raise our own 
standards, can we hope to render effective 
aid in the betterment of home and nation. 

Let us glance at some of the mothers of 
today, as they are known to us. 

Here is a poor, sick soul, whose little 
lad is being brought up by the grand- 
mother. The father died of tuberculosis 
a year ago; the mother is in a sanitarium, 
for the same malady. The grandmother is 
doing her best to gladden the sad life of 
the boy. I saw him, one morning, stand- 
ing by the front door of a street-car—that 
spot dear to the heart of every boy. 

“Why is he looking so forlorn this morn- 
ing?” | asked. 

“He is vexed because his cousin has been 
sent away to a military school,” said the 
grandmother. 

“But why did the cousin have to go to a 


military school? Where is his mother?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, well, you know, she is very talented. 
It would be a shame for her to give up her 
career yet. She is ‘on the road’ and I can- 
not be burdened with both children. Be- 
sides, the cousin is older, wants to be out 
evenings with the boys, and I cannot keep 
track of him and attend to this one. So 
we have sent him to a military school, 
where he will have regular life and good 
discipline.” 

My heart ached for both boys. The 
child of the invalid surely had first claim 
to the grandmother’s care; but what of the 
able-bodied mother, selfishly devoted to her 
“career,” leading a gay life among gay 
companions behind the footlights, while her 
little boy is left to the relentless discipline 
of a military school, bereft of the softening 
influences of home and mother’s sympathy? 

Here is another mother, who spoke to 
me in a street car because she said I 
“looked like a mother,” and because, being 
a stranger, she knew I would give her an 
unprejudiced opinion. 

“What would you do,” she asked, “if 
you had a boy fifteen years old, who was 
out every evening, and neither you nor his 
father could find out where he went?” 

“First of all, I would find out where he 
went and bring him home, or have him 
brought,” I said. “Then, with a heart 
breaking with self-reproach, I would kneel 
before my Maker and ask Him to show me 
where I, as a mother, had made such a 
miserable mistake. Next, I would conse- 
crate myself to making that boy’s home-life 
so full of joy and interest, and would get 
him so busy, doing, at home or in school, 
the wholesome things he most enjoyed, that 
he would not have time or inclination to go 
to undesirable places. We need to review 
the home program, very often, to see that 
we are filling the lives of the young people 
with worth-while occupations.” 

Here is the mother of a little girl. She 
is a woman of wealth and I met her in the 
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doorway of a bookshop where she had been 
to buy afl the books on a list that had been 
given to her by a teacher in the exclusive 
private school her little girl attended. 

“There,” she said, showing me the list. 
“I have bought all those, and I hope they 
will do her some good. But, do you know, 
she is so saucy I do not know what to do 
with her. And she tells such stories, I 
never know when to believe her.” 

I wanted to help that mother as she 
looked at me with tears in her eyes. She 
loved that little girl, I knew. But I looked, 
helpless, speechless. She was an intelligent 
woman, not intentionally selfish, but de- 
voted to society, and—unthinking. I knew 
well enough where the trouble lay. I knew 
the cause, and the remedy lay only with the 
mother. I had seen that little girl stamp 
her foot at the uneducated nurse-girl to 
whom she was intrusted. I had heard the 
untruths that nurse-girl had used as argu- 
ments, in her attempts to gain control over 
the child. There are mothers, too, who 
make use of these same methods. They do 
not wish their wee children to cross the 
street while at play, so, rather than take 
the time to explain why baby should play 
on the home side of the street, they tell her 
there is a “big snake over there” that will 
eat her up. Then, when the child is old 
enough to understand the fabrication, the 
mother wonders why she is untruthful. 

I heard a mother, only the other day, 
make a remark something like this: “Oh, I 
never let my husband know how much 
I am over here. The minute I get home, I 
hustle my things away and get on an apron 
and look as though I had been busy in the 
house all afternoon.” This was a woman 
prominent in church work, and it was of 
the church work that she was speaking. I 
fervently wished that the husband would 
unexpectedly drop in, some day, and find 
the much-neglected little daughter who 
spends altogether too much time on the 
streets and at movies, while mother is do- 
ing church work! 

Moreover, mother, do not forget that 
daughter and son are watching you. If 
you are deceiving their father, they know 
it, and they are learning. The mother ac- 


knowledges her own error and the hus. 
band’s disapproval when she says, “I do not 
let him know.” At the same time she is 
setting an example of dishonesty and false- 
hood for her children. It is the life they 
imitate, not the preaching. 

Women needed to be much away from 
home in the tragic time of war emergency, 
but in order to counteract the unavoidable 
destruction, waste and feverish unrest 
which are the natural aftermath of war 
years, we women should now turn our 
minds afresh to the simple, everyday do- 
mestic problems, such as emptying _ the 
long-neglected mending basket, reading 
classic literature to our children, and, par- 
ticularly, hearing Johnny’s home lessons. 

What, then, is the solution of all the 
problems mother must meet if she is to be 
really “on the job”? 

First of all, what we wish our children 
to be, we must be. Our children are little 
mirrors, giving back to us faults or virtues, 
patience or petulance, courtesy or rudeness, 
with startling accuracy. 

Our children are plastic clay in our 
hands. We may not be able to make of 
them all that we would, for we cannot pro- 
duce fine china from gritty clay; but we can 
mold, and the coarsest clay can be fash- 
ioned into lines of beauty, as also the finest 
material may become ugly and ill-shaped 
because of the potter’s ignorance or indif- 
ference. 

Many a mother who longs to know and 
to do what is best for her children will run 
from friend to friend for advice, or, like 
my friend of the street-car, will take the 
word of any stranger, but she will not read 
a good, serious book on child-training— 
such a book, for example, as “The Dawn 
of Character,” by Edith Mumford, or 
“Talks on Pedagogics,” by F. W. Parker. 

It is amazing how many mothers there 
are who not only do not know how to man- 
age their children, but do not know there 
is such a science as child psychology, teach- 
ing how to secure the best development of 
our children, how to understand them, how 
to manage and control them, how to 
strengthen weak faculties, and how and 
when not to over-accentuate. 
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ven when the wee babies come, the 
mother seems willing to sacrifice the health, 
if not the very life, of the first one on the 
altar of inexperience and experiment, 
though a postal to the Children’s Bureau at 
Washington would bring, without cost, re- 
liable bulletins on prenatal care, sensible 
preparation for the baby, care of the new- 
comer and suggestions regarding its general 
welfare. 

(he mother’s first duty as a citizen is to 
see that her own children are physically 
and morally fine and sound. This she can 
hardly do unless she is willing to devote 
herself to them during the childhood 
period. The years are not so many, and 
no greater honor could be hers, in her years 
of maturity than to have the world say of 
her ° 

“She is an example of a successful 
mother!” 

\fter these years of devotion, during 
which her experience is ripened and her 
life mellowed, she has a right to pursue a 
wider social service if she chooses. The 


successful mother is the one, above all, to 
extend the helping hand to others, in 
church, club or philanthropic fields. 

| have observed that the most successful 
mothers are usually found at home while 


the children are small. I have in mind 
some specific examples of strikingly suc- 
cessful mothers who have lived lives of 
joyful seclusion with their children during 
the fifteen years or so that the little ones 
were most dependent upon a mother’s in- 
fluence and care. 

One is a mother of three wonderful chil- 
dren. She was superintendent of a Sun- 
day school department before her babies 
came, and seemed indispensable to some 
eighty or one hundred little folk on Sun- 
days. But when her own arrived her splen- 
did mother instinct said: 

“Here is my job, now.” 

One by one they duly appeared at Sun- 
day school with father as escort, while 
mother kept order at home, making a rest- 
ful day for the tired professional father 
and supervising a wholesome treat in the 
Sunday dinner. No more was she the joy 
of hed-ridden sailors on Sabbath after- 


noons, but other comforters could well take 
her place there, while she devoted herself 
to making Sabbath afternoon the most ab- 
sorbing home day of all the week. She 
will have no fear of such problems as the 
one a group of mothers were anxiously con- 
templating the other day at a parents’ meet- 
ing. A resolution was passed to write a 
letter to managers of moving-picture houses 
of the neighborhood, asking them to discon- 
tinue objectionable serials on Saturdays 
and Sundays, as so many school children 
attend those performances. That was ex- 
erting a commendable influence in the 
neighborhood, surely; but I thought it 
would have been better if they had first 
passed a resolution to train their own chil- 
dren to keep the Sabbath, and, second, to so 
interest their children in gymnasium work, 
out-door occupations, books, constructive 
toys, music, art, or whatever wholesome 
things they enjoy, that they would not care 
to go to movies either Saturday or Sunday. 
Many parents have demonstrated that this 
is perfectly possible. 

Someone has said that every mother 
should belong to at least one club. It 
keeps her in touch with events and keeps 
her from becoming rusty in her years of 
home devotion. I would suggest that if 
mother can belong to but one club, that 
should be her church. There she finds 
moral support and reviving stimulus for all 
the ideals toward which she is seeking to 
lead her little flock. 

Yet I do not mean to say that the mother 
should be so absorbed in the home and the 
church circles that she can have no thought 
for that phase of citizenship which has to 
do with her responsibility to the State. As 
a mother she must take keen interest in laws 
pertaining to children, the hygiene of her 
neighborhood, the welfare of town, state 
and country. 

She must, therefore, be found at the 
polls, casting her vote on the side she be- 
lieves to be right, and she will be found 
actively participating in the work of the 
school Parent-Teacher Association. Also, 
that she may have a fair idea of public 
affairs, she must watch the public press. 

Our forefathers came to this country be- 
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cause of their longing for freedom in the 
upbuilding of a democracy in which each 
should have rights equal to those of his 
neighbors. Some of the members of the 
oldtime domineering classes were worth- 
less, spoiled good-for-nothings, taking the 
glory of achievement while the more 
worthy, but less fortunate, did the work. 
We are helping to foster the most unwor- 
thy principle of autocracy today unless we 
teach our children to “work for the joy of 
the working,” and we are encouraging the 
most disastrous preservation of class dis- 
tinctions unless we teach our children true 
brotherly love. The mother, as a good 
citizen, will teach her children that all must 
grow up as friends, sharing advantages, 
seeking to help and not to hinder each 
other; to admire and not to criticize; in 
honor preferring one another; in short, to 
love their fellows. 

If mothers had always done their full 
duty, there would be no labor troubles, for 
children brought up to obedience would be 
faithful to their employers, and children 
brought up to be just and kind to their 
mates would grow up to be just and kind 
as employers. 

Great, then, is our responsibility, for we 
are the mothers of the world’s tomorrow. 
What shall we do with it? 

Shall we, by continued negligence and 
selfishness, raise another generation of 
half-neglected and spoiled children—vic- 
tims of parental thoughtlessness, ignorance, 








democracy for the future. 


developing his ability. 


and my world. 


of all patriotic people. 


I believe I can help it to come. 





A PARENT’S CREED 


I believe in the American child and in his ability to work out a safe 

I believe the home, the school and the church share the responsibility of 

I believe that my first duty is to my own child in my own home. 

I believe that my next duty is to other children in my community. 

I believe that my duty reaches to the children of my state, my nation, 

I believe that only through the working together of all patriotic people 
can better child conditions be brought about. 


I believe the Parent-Teacher Association makes possible a co-operation 


I believe that such co-operation is coming. 


indifference and mismanagement? Shall 
our children look back at the age of ma- 
turity and ask, as some of us may have 
done, “Why did not someone make me do 
as I should? Why did not someone ¢e/l 
me about these things that had to do with 
the building of my character, and save me 
from having all these mistakes to undo?” 

Or shall we, by study, devotion, and, if 
need be, self-sacrifice, leave the world a 
legacy of one generation of children 
brought up in the right way? If we all 
would—for we all could—what a change 
there would be in the next era of the 
world’s history! 

Ours is a splendid business, this of being 
mothers, but it does involve self-sacrifice 
for a time. It involves the exercise of all 
the ingenuity and wit we can muster; it 
calls for endless resourcefulness and _pa- 
tience, and it often means fatigue. 

We scoffed at fatigue when we were eager 
to express our patriotism in war days. 
Then let us keep up that patriotism. Here 
is work, vital work to be done for our 
country and the honor of our own names. 
Let us grapple squarely with this big situa- 
tion of making the best that is possible 
out of our children. Let us leave to them 
the legacy of such sound bodies and such 
well-grounded characters that our boys and 
girls can never be the ones to go wrong. 

When each mother has done her absolute 
best for her own children she will well de- 
serve the title “citizen.” 





M. S. Mason. 
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TEN YEARS’ WORK FOR CHILDREN 
From the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 











sion for the care of children is sum- 

marized by Grace Abbott, Chief of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau, in the Tenth 
Annual Report of the chief to the Secretary 
of Labor, just made public. Since 1912, 
when the Children’s Bureau was _ estab- 
lished, the number of States having special 
divisions dealing with child health has in- 
creased from 1 to 46; the number provid- 
ing mothers’ pensions has increased from 
2 to 40; more than half the States have 
created commissions to make comprehen- 
sive inquiries with a view to bringing their 
child-welfare legislation and administra- 
tion up to standard, and a similar number 
have organized State bureaus or divisions 
dealing especially with dependent and de- 
linquent children. Birth registration in 
an adequate form has been extended over 
an area including 66 per cent of the popu- 
lation, and 42 States are now cooperating 
with the Federal Government to reduce the 
unnecessary loss of life among mothers and 
babies which the registration figures have 
shown. There has been an increasing ap- 
preciation of the importance of linking up 
State and local child-welfare administra- 
tion, and the medical profession is giving 
more consideration to the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of child health, while social 
workers have learned the importance of a 
physical diagnosis before determining 
social treatment. 

“The Children’s Bureau does not claim 
responsibility for these changes,” the re- 
port states. “It can, however, be said that 
its investigations furnished the facts on 
which action was frequently based, and be- 
cause of the codperation of experts in 
child welfare, public and private child- 
caring agencies, and women’s organiza- 
tions, the bureau has been able to focus 
national attention on some of the most im- 
portant aspects of child care.” Miss Ab- 
bott pays tribute to Julia C. Lathrop, whom 
she succeeded as chief of the bureau just 


fie years’ progress in public provi- 


after the preparation of the last annual re- 
port, declaring that under her direction the 
practical value of a scientific research and 
educational bureau in the field of child 
care was established. “To what extent it 
will be enabled to expand to meet oppor- 
tunities for service,” she continues, “is a 
question of public policy involving a de- 
cision as to the relative importance of chil- 
dren and their welfare as compared with 
other objects of national expenditure.” The 
Children’s Bureau current appropriation, 
Miss Abbott states, will enable it to meet 
only a small per cent of the opportunities 
offered it for substantial contribution to 
the welfare of children. 

The work of the bureau’s tenth year, as 
described in the report, included studies of 
the unemployment situation in its effect on 
children; completion of a “Children’s Year 
Survey” in Porte Rico; codperation with 
the children’s code commission of North 
Dakota in studying child labor in that 
State, particularly on the farms, and with 
both this commission and a similar body in 
South Dakota in surveying child depend- 
ency and delinquency; study of care for 
dependent children in the District of 
Columbia and of the administration of aid 
to children in their own homes—or moth- 
ers’ pensions in various States; arranging 
of conferences on special phases of moth- 
ers’ pension administration and employ- 
ment certificate issuance; studies of organ- 
ized methods for promoting the welfare of 
children in their transition from school to 
work, including vocational guidance; 
studies of the work of mothers and chil- 
dren on truck farms in Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Virginia; publication of 37 re- 
ports and leaflets, and administration of the 
maternity and infancy act passed Novem- 
ber 23, 1921. The report includes a dis- 
cussion of the situation created by the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court 
last May, holding the child labor tax law 


unconstitutional. 
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THREE MEN IN THE MAKING 
Specially Contributed by the Boy Scouts of America 


and Michael Flynn are each twelve 

years old. In just nine years they are 
going to the polls to cast their first votes as 
citizens of the United States of America. 

Isidore and Alden live in a large city, 
and Michael happened to be born on a 
farm that is five miles from the nearest 
neighbor. They have racial differences as 
well, and the economic differences are enor- 
mous. 

Isidore is what would be termed “under 
privileged,” and his family live in the con- 
gested district under conditions that are not 
pleasant to dwell upon. Alden’s father 
made a series of fortunate ventures and 
lives in a gilded, if rather stuffy, apartment 
in one of the best residential sections. The 


| Eos: KOLINSKI, Alden Winthrop 


father of Michael runs a more or less suc- 
cessful truck farm and Michael does his 
full share of the chores, and gets to school 
in the off period when work permits of his 


absence. 

Yet they and 950,000 other boys (it has 
been estimated that every year 950,000 
boys reach the age of twenty-one) are all 
going to assume the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship in just nine years; all are going to 
do their share toward making or marring 
the Government. All are going to leave 
their impressions for good or for ill upon 
their communities. The happy assumption 
is that some miracle is going to occur in 
the ensuing nine years that will develop 
our little Isidores and Aldens and Michaels 
into responsible citizens, law respecting, 
trained in civic responsibility, capable of 
assuming positions of honor and trust. 
What miracle can achieve this? 

Isidore felt particularly proud when he 
reached his twelfth year, because it made 
him eligible to join the “G. T. G.’s” (Gang 
of Tough Guys). 

The occupations of this gang are too 
hazardous for youths under twelve years 
of age. They consist chiefly of smoking, 
exchanging confidences of a questionable 
nature, aid petty depredations upon the 
neighboring shopkeepers. It is the glory 


of the gang that they were haled into court 
the previous year and four of their num- 
ber sent to a reform school. 

Peter the Pirate, the leader, has been 
Isidore’s hero ever since he was sent “up 
the river” for slugging a policeman. 

Isidore feels vaguely that no one can 
aspire to manhood who has not received the 
diploma of the Juvenile Court. Isidore is 
in school just five hours daily, for five 
days in the week. The rest of his time he 
spends at the movies or with the gang. His 
father works in a clothing shop and sees 
him at uncertain intervals. His mother is 
too much occupied with the rest of her 
family to give much attention to her eldest 
son. Isidore rather despises his parents 
as foreigners, and determines that as soon 
as the law permits he will be independent 
of them. He is partly independent now, 
as a result of the activities of the gang. 
And in nine years Isidore will assume the 
duties of citizenship! 

The most deplorable part of it is that 
the qualities in Isidore which are making 
for his downfall are the very ones which, 
rightly directed, might constitute the best 
sort of citizen. His energy, his loyalty, his 
hero worship, his courage, his determina- 
tion to achieve his ideals—all these should 
form the basis for leadership of a high 
order. Yet it is the Isidores who only too 
often fill our jails instead of our legisla- 
tures. 

The one person who realizes is Isidore’s 
teacher. She explains the situation to the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and also her 
suggestion for the remedy. The remedy 
has a membership of nearly one-half mil- 
lion boys, and is known as the Boy Scouts 
of America. The preliminary details do 
not greatly matter—the Boy Scouts of 
America will be glad to give them to you 
personally. The significant thing is that 
the Gang of Tough Guys becomes Troop 
No. 777, under the leadership of a young 
Scoutmaster, backed by a Troop committee 
formed by the Parent-Teacher Association, 
who feels that his highest contribution to 
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his country is building the characters of 
these future citizens. 

So Isidore, who has scarcely seen a tree 
except enclosed by a fence, spends long 
hours tramping through the woods, study- 
ing the birds, and such fascinating activi- 
ties as wood-lore and campcraft. Isidore, 
whose favorite game has been to stage a 
mock holdup and murder, now imagines 
himself an Indian and flits craftily along 
the woody paths trailing his companions, 
signalling by wig-wag, constructing a camp 
shelter, kindling a campfire without 
matches, cooking without utensils, under 
the open sky. Isidore, whose idol was 
once Pete the Pirate, has a new hero now, 
a clear-eyed young Scoutmaster, who ap- 
pears to know everything that Isidore is most 
anxious to learn. And the gang—the gang 
which used to glory in the imprecations of 
the shopkeepers and the narrowness of 
their escapes from arrest, the gang is now 
completely engrossed acquiring Merit 


Badges in Bird Study and Botany, Crafts- 
manship, Personal Health, Swimming and 
Life Saving, and in doing good turns to the 
Isidore has decided that 


neizhborhood. 


Sie 


when he grows up he will be a Scoutmas- 
ter himself, and that it is a shame that more 
of the fellows don’t know about the Boy 
Scouts of America. 


The Council vs. the Gang 


Nine years a gangster, or nine years a 
Scout! Coming into citizenship every year 
950,000 strong. Are they prepared? Ask 
Isidore Kolinski, of the Boy Scouts of 
America! 

Quite different is the case of Alden Win- 
throp. Alden has never been a very robust 
child; although he is sent to an exclusive 
school he does not like it, and does not get 
along well with the other boys. He has a 
quantity of expensive toys, but he has out- 
grown them. When he is fifteen, his father 
has promised to teach him to drive a car. 
But the years between seem rather a difficult 
time to Alden. He is precocious, sickly 
and dissatisfied, and is fast developing into 
a selfish little prig. 

A Scout troop is formed in Alden’s 
school. Alden rather languidly attends 
the first meeting because all the other boys 
are going. He comes home to his mother 
bursting with the first enthusiasm he has 
shown in months. The Scoutmaster has 
showed them how to tie knots. “If youwant 
to tie two ropes together, you tie the square 
knot like this; but if you want to get a 
person out of a burning building, you lower 





them in a bowline, like this; and we are all 
going on an overnight hike this week-end, 
and we must report our good turns then. 
A Scout does at least one good turn a day.” 
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The extent to which that daily good turn 
widens Atden’s horizon! His first one 
consists in gathering up broken glass from 
the gutter, so that his father’s automobile 
tires shall not be endangered. But the next 
day a shabby woman carrying home a bas- 
ket of “wash” is surprised when a polite 
little boy steps up and volunteers to help 
her. That is Alden’s first lesson in 
democracy. At Christmas time the troop 
undertakes to help a poor family on the 
East Side, and Alden, who has begn so 
bored with his expensive toys, spends an 
entranced afternoon repairing his play- 
things for the use of some one else. The 
troop helps the Red Cross that winter, co- 
dperates in clean-up work, and puts up post- 
ers for the Tuberculosis Association, besides 
a dozen other community good turns. Alden 
acquires a new interest in life and a new 
feeling towards the city he is assisting. In- 
cidentally, the hikes and camping trips and 
general outdoor activities have straightened 
his round shoulders and put new color into 
his pale cheeks. When the boys elect him 
their patrol leader, Alden has matured no- 
ticeably, both physically and mentally. 

Nine years a mollycoddle or nine years 
a Scout! Coming into citizenship every 
year 950,000 strong! Are they prepared? 
Ask Alden Winthrop, of the Boy Scouts 
of America! It was Alden who cared for 
the sick dog that took refuge under the 
porch, and he feels a personal responsibil- 
ity for the city hospitals. It was he who 
acted as traffic guide, and it is he who 
realizes his civic obligation for the Police 
Department and the enforcement of the 
laws. He is the one who assists the com- 
munity centers and the public schools, and 
stands solidly for all that is worth-while 
and progressive in his country. Prepared 
for citizenship by the Boy Scouts of 
America! 

And then we have Michael Flynn. 
Michael’s problem differs vitally from that 
of Isidore Kolinski and Alden Winthrop. 
All outdoors is his for the taking. The 
whole country belongs to him. But he does 
not know how to make use of it. A lonely 
and rather wistful little boy, he spends his 
twelfth birthday swinging on the gate after 


the chores are done, and wishing that some- 
thing interesting would happen. Michael’s 
mother is aware of the problem, and has 
written to the Boy Scouts of America for 
information concerning the Pioneer Scout 
Division for boys in districts too isolated 
for forming troops. 

The first thing that appeals to Michael is 
that he can become a member of the Great- 
est Boys’ Club in the World, to which be- 
long boys of almost every country. He 
has always been so isolated that it is a big 
satisfaction to him to feel that what he is 
doing, boys all over the United States are 
also engaged in. The Boy Scout uniform 
wins his romantic heart, and he practices 
the Scout sign, salute and grip, because he 
knows he will see some brother scouts at 
the county seat when his father drives him 
in. The Scout promise and the Scout law 
touch his manly dignity. The Scout oath 
is a simple promise such as any boy would 
give his mother. “On my honor I will do 
my best to do my duty to God and my 
country and to obey the Scout law; to help 
other people at all times; and to keep my- 
self physically strong, mentally awake and 
morally straight.” The Scout law em- 
bodies twelve simple principles which 
makes for right living and strong charac- 
ter. A Scout is trustworthy, loyal, helpful 
and friendly. He is courteous and kind, 
obedient and cheerful. He is thrifty. He 
is brave; he is clean; he is reverent. 

But it is the program, of course, that 
means most to Michael. Gone are the list- 
less hours of boredom! Michael is now a 
Pioneer, and the country lies before him 
as the virgin trail before Lewis and Clarke, 
or the rolling plains before Buffalo Bill. 
His life on the farm takes on a new inter- 
est since Scouting has taught him about 
birds and animals; the country around him 
is a wonderland since he studied wood- 
craft. No longer are his farm duties dull 
routine, but activities full of importance in 
which he may win merit badges. He is 


soon qualified for beekeeping and dairying, 
and under the guidance of the teacher is 
going to take up civics and life saving. He 
devours the Boy Scout magazines, and is 
enchanted to find that other boys meet the 
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same problems that he does, follow the 
same activities, and that he perhaps is able 
to do a little better than they in some 
things. In short, his horizon is suddenly 
extended from the boundaries of his town 
to the boundaries of the whole United 
States, if not the entire world. 

Coming into citizenship 950,000 strong! 
Nine years a Scout or nine years a back- 
woodsman! Are they prepared? Ask 
Michael Flynn, of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

One-half a million Isidores and Aldens 
and Michaels are being prepared for citi- 
zenship now by the Boy Scouts of America. 
It is the hope of every thoughtful person 
that by the time this half million boys have 
reached manhood there will be millions 
more who have been prepared in the same 
way. Each with a different type of problem, 


each with a different environment, different 
racial conditions, different economic cir- 
cumstances. 

Scouting takes the boy from the gang 
and gives him new activities and whole- 
some ideals; it takes the “just good” boy 
and teaches him coéperation and service, it 
brings to the country lad enlarged vision 
and quickened imagination. By supplying 
these elements that the training of each boy 
has lacked, Scouting supplements the home, 
the church and the school, yet works in 
closest codéperation with all three. The 
miracle can be performed. Salute our citi- 
zen Scouts! 

NotEe.—The Boy Scouts of America, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, will be glad 
to tell you how you can form a troop in 
your school or community, or have your 
boy become a Pioneer Scout. 











The 
Call 
to 


Service 








The home ought no more to be without a library than without a 
dining room and kitchen. If you have but one room, and it is lighted 
by the great wood fire in the flaming fireplace, as Abraham Lincoln’s 
was, do as Abraham Lincoln did;_ pick out one corner of your fireplace 
for a library and use it—Lyman Abbott. 
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DUCATION for citizenship is prepa- 
ration for right behavior in the 


numerous relations of modern demo- 
cratic life. The school plays a larger part 
in this training than ever before, but the 
responsibility which still rests upon other 
agencies and forces receives far too little 
attention. Even within the school itself 
there is too little appreciation of the worth 
of factors commonly considered incidental. 
Mere associations with other children de- 
velops qualities that every citizen needs in 
a host of human relationships. Play fos- 
ters the spirit of codperation. If the teacher 
is mature and competent and radiant of the 
influences that mold character, his personal 
association with pupils must inevitably 
yield by-products which actually out-value 
the knowledges and skills that make up the 
formal program of the school. 

Outside the school are other forces— 
highly variable and often beyond our im- 
mediate control—which play a large part 
in citizenship education. Such forces are 
home, church, street, theatre, newspaper, 
books, neighborhood life, and work. These 
forces blending together in widely varying 
proportions shape individual development 
and determine behavior. For the sake of 
a higher type of citizenship they should be 
carefully evaluated and made through pub- 
lic sentiment to minister to society’s needs. 

Out of the many educative forces that 
surround it, the individual life forges its 
distinctive pattern. The factors which 
regulate behavior find their ultimate ex- 
pression in the thoughts and actions of the 
individual citizen. Standards for educa- 
tion must therefore be described in terms 
of the individual, whose every act relates 
itself in some way to the responsibilities 
and opportunities of citizenship. 
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Citizenship demands intelligence. 

It is no longer possible for anyone to 
know all that is worth knowing. Specializa- 
tion has gone so far that really to master 
one field of special knowledge is often the 
work of a lifetime. However, there are 
four things that education should certainly 
accomplish before it has done its duty by 
intelligence. 

(1) It must equip the citizen with the 
recognized minimum of such basic skills as 
speaking, reading, writing, and numbers. 

(2) It must furnish the mind with a 
minimum knowledge of the experiences of 
the race past and present as it lives and 
makes a living. 

(3) It must create respect for special 
skill and the knowledge and judgment of 
specialists. 

(4) It must develop the desire to grow 
intellectually—to acquire strong habits of 
reading, observing, and meditating. A 
good citizen acknowledges the moral obli- 
gation to be intelligent. 

Citizenship demands health. 

Reports on the physical unfitness of can- 
didates for the army and of similar loss in 
industry have given some idea of the 
colossal waste of ill-health. Within the 
range of one’s own personal acquaintance 
he may see challenging evidence of pre- 
ventable ill-health ranging from low physi- 
cal, mental, and moral efficiency to invalid- 
ism and premature death. Education in 
health is fundamental to citizenship and 
becomes more and more so as specializa- 
tion restricts interests and physical activi- 
ties. Its objectives are: 

1. Knowledge of the rules of hygiene— 
care of the body and mind, food, clothing, 
sleep, fresh air, and exercise. 

2. Health habits fixed early in life and 
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intelligently maintained and modified as 
the individual situation requires. 

;. Recognized responsibility for the 
iealth of others. This responsibility ex- 
nds from such personal practices as not 
pitting in public places, to efforts to eradi- 
ale disease the world over. 

Citizenship demands usefulness. 

(hat the citizen who is able to work and 
will not, is a parasite, cannot be too 
strongly emphasized in all education. Work 
is an obligation and an opportunity from 
which neither wealth nor social position 
can give immunity. Much of the feeling 
which the poor have against the rich would 
disappear if for the vicious and luxurious 
excesses in which people of wealth some- 
times indulge there could be substituted 
full recognition of the responsibility to use 
wealth for constructive service. Let every 
citizen be taught that usefulness is a pri- 
mary obligation. This requires careful 
choice of vocation and full preparation for 
the responsibilities implied in the choice 
made. Society does not owe anyone a liv- 
ing. It owes everyone a chance to earn a 
living, for which it should insure the neces- 
sary foundation in general and in voca- 
tional education. 

Citizenship demands right conduct. 

Conduct is the ultimate measure of the 
effectiveness of all education—school, 
home, church, library, and neighborhood. 
With increasing leisure, opportunities for 
choice of conduct are infinitely multiplied. 
What one does when he is free to choose is 


s e - 


the real test. Intelligence tells what conduct 
is right. Health furnishes the physical basis 
for normal emotions and strength of will. 


Work gives purpose and plan to our ac- 
tivities. To these must be added ideals. 
Ideals are the most enduring things that 
civilization has produced. Generations of 
men come and go, material things crumble 
away, nations rise and fall, but the great 
ideals endure, to give inspiration and 
enerzy to each new age. Ideals are the 
bulwarks of religion and morality. They 
regulate conduct when everything else fails. 
Upon ideals we shall have to place larger 
and larger reliance. Easy opportunities 
for misconduct multiply with increasing 


material resources. Man’s growing mas- 
tery of inanimate nature must be matched 
by self-mastery guided by ideals. 

Upon intelligence, vocational effective- 
ness, health, and ideals—objectives which 
overlap in a multitude of ways—let us con- 
centrate the educational forces of school, 
church, home newspaper, library, and 
neighborhood life. Unless society is to 
collapse, it must build citizens—men and 
women who match its powerful machines, 
its huge buildings, and its giant cities, with 
broad vision, abundant energy, and endur- 
ing purpose. 

Education in common sense—the mass of 
facts which everyone needs to know has 
been much enlarged by science and inven- 
tion and the changes they have wrought in 
our modes of life. No amount of informa- 
tion, however, can take the place of a lively 
appreciation of the basic principles of be- 
havior that successful men habitually apply 
to their lives. A questionnaire recently 
sent to mature men in business and the pro- 
fessions revealed the following points of 
common sense information that a young 
man ought to know: 


1. What he wants to do for a living. 

2. That his health after thirty depends 
largely on how he has lived before he was — 
thirty. 

3. How to take care of his money. 

4. The advantages of being neatly and 
sensibly dressed. 

5. That habits are mighty hard to break 
after twenty-one. 

6. That things most worth while require 
time, patience, and hard work. 

7. That the harvest depends on the seed 
sown; sow wild oats and one is likely to 
reap tares of bitterness and unhappiness. 

8. That a thorough education pays in the 
long run. 

9. That education should not stop with 
the school years. 

10. That father is not such an old fogy 
as he may at times seem. 

11. That mother is generally the great- 
est practical idealist. 

12. That the doors of opportunity in this 
country are still open. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE PARENT-TEACHER 
; ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT? 








Eprror’s Note.—We believe that nothing is more beneficial than honest, constructive criticism, 
so it was with great interest that we read the following communication, sent in by a well-known 
educator, Mr. James Killius, Vocational Director in the schools of Johnstown, Pa. 
weaknesses of a movement are brought out into the light, can they be recognized and remedied, 
and it is wholesome for us at times to “see ourselves as ithers see us.” 
with Mr. Killius, many may differ from him, and we hope that those who see the matter differently 
will be willing to give a “reason for the faith that is in them.” 
our readers on this subject, bringing it to a Round Table of our whole organization. 


Only when the 
While many may agree 


We shall be glad to hear from 








Dear Epiror: 
|: is often helpful to a cause for a 


“Doubting Thomas” to question the 
program, the methods, and the purpose 
of its promoters. Perhaps a more tactful 
way to express this thought would be to say 
that often the conservative one in a group 
of enthusiasts is more consistent and builds 
more enduringly than his colleagues. With 
this thought in mind, as an excuse for the 
adverse criticism, let us balance the books, 
pro and con, for a while, on the Parent- 
Teacher Association business. 
Personally, I am neither a “Doubting 
Thomas” nor a conservative. I could pos- 


sibly be classed as a mild enthusiast, al- 
though I am not a member of any local 


association. Now I certainly cannot un- 
derstand how any movement, resting on 
such a fundamental basis as does the 
Parent-Teacher Association, fails to sweep 
the country, unless there are some general 
objections which can be definitely pointed 
out. If there are such objections, it be- 
hooves “the believers” to study whereby 
they might meet and overcome them. To 
merely ascribe criticism to hard-headed 
antagonism, or to claim that indifference 
is due to enmity will not promote the cause. 
If there are limits to the Parent-Teacher 
idea, they should be accepted and the “mis- 
sionaries” should not be encouraged to 
worry and toil in an impossible field of 
endeavor. Whatever conclusions we have 
come to, we should be open-minded enough 
to analyze the situation as it exists. 

The very democracy of the idea is out- 
standing: an opportunity for all the par- 
ents to meet with all the teachers for all 
the children. What prevents the rapid ac- 
ceptance of its possibilities? 


A casual analysis of association meet- 
ings in operation will reveal the fact that 
most dangers come from not adhering to 
the one and only purpose of the movement, 
namely, the promotion of the welfare of 
the child. Any proposition or problem in- 
troduced into the organization extraneous 
to the main aim will sooner or later work 
mischief. THE WORK MUST DEAL WITH 
THE CHILD. No community betterment, 
political situation or social controversy has 
any place in the program if it does not 
affect directly the development and growth 
of children. Such a premise would seem 
to be self-evident, and yet most of the fail- 
ures seem to be traceable to a violation of 
this prime objective of the organization. 

Nor should there be any attempt to de- 
fend a doubtful proposition by an exagger- 
ation of a secondary child interest. An ex- 
ample of how far this might go is seen in 
the actions of a certain association where 
the women were taught the casting of the 
ballot as a set part of the program. The 
defense, no doubt, was that they were pre- 
paring for an intelligent use of their fran- 
chise, so that they could defend the child- 
interest at the polls. On the other hand, a 
division of opinion existed as to the ulti- 
mate purpose, since the instructor was a 
party man; so before peace was declared, 
an ulterior motive was insinuated which 
split the association. How much better 
had this splendid group of mothers been 
wise enough to meet under other auspices 
than a Parent-Teacher Association, for 
such interesting and decidedly important 
work. It only shows the danger in any 
proposition which cannot be defended 
from the child standpoint alone. 
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Many associations favor standard pro- 
erams for the year. These are often 
printed and distributed to a number of as- 
sociations in a certain district. Strict ad- 
herence to their use has this argument in 
favor. The subjects will certainly bear on 
fundamental problems accepted by the 
leaders in the Parent-Teacher movement, 
and will exclude the dangerous type of 
discussion aforementioned to a large ex- 
tent. A feeling of individual freedom in 
some organizations rebels at any program 
handed down, hence they should be urged 
merely as tentative outlines or suggestions, 
followed with modifications in keeping 
with the local needs. 

No matter how grievous the attitude of 
the average parent to the program is to 
the enthusiast, the fact remains that the 
program must be entertaining and interest- 
ing, else enrollment and attendance will not 
be gratifying. With a few outstanding ex- 
ceptions, the successful organizations main- 
tain attendance and interest through spec- 
tacular measures. The fact that we claim 
that the parents should have enough inter- 
est in their children, and teachers enough 
enthusiasm for their profession to support 
an association, is not assurance that such 
is the case. In fact it is decidedly doubt- 
ful if any locality has the right attitude 
unless it has been educated along lines of 
certain responsibilities. 

But, after all, is the situation uncommon 
to other organizations? Here we find a 
group of men clubbed together with a 
noonday luncheon as an enticement; there 
another bunch depending upon initiatory 
performances. To mention other cases is 
scarcely necessary. On every hand are 
bands of people, with common interests 
enough to maintain their own enthusiasm, 
who are continually selling their proposi- 
tion to a rather indifferent public. 

Now where a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion is under way successfully, those with 
common interests naturally gravitate 
toward it. They are in the minority at the 
offset and straightway have to sell their 
proposition to patron and teacher. Does 
that mean that the teachers who do not fall 
in line are any the less interested in chil- 


dren? Not necessarily, but they are not 
interested in the plan or program of the 
enthusiasts who believe it necessary to get 
together to study child welfare. If these 
enthusiasts believe that they have some- 
thing worthy of every parent’s and teach- 
er’s attention, they must devise ways and 
means to enlist the outsiders’ interest, pres- 
ence and participation. 

However, there is always the possibility 
that the entertainment feature can be car- 
ried too far, thereby excluding the vital 
purpose of the association. For, after all, 
the Parent-Teacher group is merely a class 
of students who are trying to bring to- 
gether the best knowledge and practice in 
the field of developing childhood. Theo- 
retically, there is to be an exchange of un- 
derstanding. The teacher knows certain 
features of the undertaking better than 
the parents, and naturally the parent has a 
similar contribution. Back of it all is a 
plea for codperation. Surely this is a 
joint proposition, this training and devel- 
oping children. So no matter how the en- 
thusiasts get the group together, it is of lit- 
tle avail if the main program is not formed 
with a determined intention to study the 
child and his welfare. 

Leadership is more necessary in an al- 
truistic movement than anywhere else. 
Certainly the Parent-Teacher Associations 
have been blessed to a large extent. Here 
we have a woman who gives unlimited time 
to organization in a rather apathetic county 
which responds wonderfully to her en- 
thusiasm, energy and perseverance. In 
another place a school man inspires his 
community with the purpose and benefits 
of organization. But leadership is as 
likely to be latent as active. There are 
places where no one has ever suggested the 
possibilities of codperation, and there are 
too many places where the movement, once 
begun, has been abandoned. 

What, then, is the matter with the 
Parent-Teacher movement? The fact is 
that there isn’t anything wrong with it ex- 
cept that too often it has not been sold to 
the public in the right way. The word 
child has not been played upon as it should 
be. The emphasis on childhood has been 
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sidetracked by the introduction of such 
phrases as better schools, playgrounds, kin- 
dergartens, clinics, school lunches, until 
only the select few retain the essential idea 
of the organization. For, after all, the 
repetition of the catch phrase, “Child Wel- 
fare,” is the one thing that appeals to 
teacher and parent. The other features 
may connote the element of childhood to 
the initiated, but have no selling points 
when offered to the unacquainted. 


The literature can well be impregnated 
with modern salesmanship. Most out- 
standing advertisements of the day play 
upon some one idea or feature which ap- 
peals to the public mind. What would be 
the result of a publicity campaign which 
featured in a systematic, business-like way 
the “get-together movement” for the bene- 
fit of the boys and girls of America? 

Very truly yours, 
JaMEs KILtius, JOHNSTOWN, Pa. 


be ad 


A NEW FIELD OF SERVICE 


BY FLORENCE V. WATKINS 


Information, Summer Session An- 
nouncement for 1922, appeared the 
following: 

“Education s212c—This course, given in 
coéperation with the National Parent- 
Teacher Association, will consider the 
needs for parent-teacher associations, how 
to organize them, the problems, opportu- 
nities, and achievements of associations in 
all parts of the country and how the Na- 
tional and State organizations may help the 
local associations. An exhibit of the many 
varieties of free, published helps of the 
National and State associations will be 
open to superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, and parents.” So far as the writer 
knows, this is the first time in the history 
of the organization that a credit course on 
the work of the National Parent-Teacher 
Association has been given in any college. 

In 1921, three informational lectures 
were given at Columbia University during 
the Summer Session, and similar lectures 
have been given in other Colleges, Univer- 
sities, and Normal Schools, but this time 
those taking the work were to receive col- 
lege credits for it, and a new era opened 
for the National body. 

At the opening of the Summer Session, 
94 registered for the course, but during the 
first three weeks of the session for various 
reasons, 26 dropped out, leaving 68 who 
entered and completed the course. Twenty 
of these were men. The group represented 
24 states. Maryland led with 15, New 


[ the Columbia University Bulletin of 


York had 7, and Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania each had 6. 

The group contained one State Superin- 
tendent elect, two College teachers, five 
Normal School teachers, fifteen Super- 
visors, ten City or Town Superintendents, 
five High School principals, 17 school 
principals, two High School teachers, five 
Grade School teachers, one State Parent- 
Teacher Association organizer, and one 
superintendent’s wife. Each day there 
were from 5 to 20 visitors. 

The required readings for the course 
were as follows: “Outlines of Child Study” 
by McKeever, “New Schools for Old,” by 
Evelyn Dewey, “The Parent and the Child,” 
by H. F. Cope, “The Child and His 
School,” by Gertrude Hartman, the “Hand- 
book of Information about Parent-Teacher 
Associations,” and the leaflets of the Na- 
tional organization. 

The first lecture was on the “Basic 
Principles Underlying the Course.” On 
the second day the Home was discussed in 
its relation to the school. The next day the 
subject was “The School and Its Inspire 
tion for the Home.” Then followed a dis- 
cussion of the Reasons for Parent-Teacher 
Associations and following the discussion 
each student was required to hand in 2 
paper on the subject. Much help came 


from a spirited consideration of legitimate 
fields for Parent-Teacher activity. The 
opinion of the educators seemed to coin 
cide with the opinion of the National Par- 
ent-Teacher Association leaders, that the 
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fields of school administration, the curricu- 
lum and methods of teaching were decid- 
edly outside the scope of the work of a 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

wo periods were devoted to organizing 
a local association, the men being the 
teachers and the women the parents, in the 
group. 

One period was devoted to a considera- 
tion of the qualifications for officers of a 
local P-T. A., and those who had been en- 
eased in the work told what it had done 
for their schools. 

One day was given to the discussion of 
the State Branches, stressing when a state 
may be organized, how organized, its value 
to locals, and value to the states them- 
A résumé of what the various State 
Branches are doing was given to show the 
practical results of the work. 

The history of the National body, its 
crowth, and its value to state and local as- 
sociations, was also discussed. Diagrams 
were presented showing the organization 
and manner of conducting the work of the 
National Parent-Teacher Association. Later 
the development of the work outside of the 
United States was considered, especially in 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippine 
Islands, South America, Mexico, Latvia, Ja- 
pan, and India. 

The subject of programs for local Par- 
ent-leacher Associations was carefully con- 
sidered also. The group was divided into 
four sections, each section being asked to 
prepare a program for a year’s work for 
a local association. This proved to be 
most interesting and helpful to the mem- 
bers of the group. The results of the work 
of the sections was presented to the stu- 
dents later for their constructive criticism. 

One period was also devoted to giving a 
list of sources from which much valuable 
material could be obtained for use in pre- 
paring programs. 

Some excellent papers were prepared by 
the class on the following subjects: 

1—-The strong and weak points of the 
average public schools outside of the fields 
of administration, methods of teaching, and 
the curriculum. 


2— Definition of a Parent-Teacher Asso- 


selves. 


ciation and Reasons for a Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

3—Problems appropriate for discussion 
in P-T. A. meetings concerning: 

(a) The School. 

(b) The Home. 

(c) The Community. 

4—Program for a single meeting of a 
P-T. A. and for a Pre-School Circle. 

5—List of legitimate fields for P-T. A. 
activity. 

6—A year’s program for a P-T. A. 

The course was difficult to plan, as there 
was no means of knowing whether the 
group was composed of those who knew 
nothing about the work or of those who 
had had much experience in P-T. A. It 
eventuated that the group was quite evenly 
divided between the two. It was, therefore, 
a delicate task to present the work so that 
the beginners were able to comprehend it 
and the experienced were not bored. 

At the close of the course, each student 
was asked to present a written statement of 
the most helpful parts of the course and 
suggestions for making the course more 
helpful next year. Here are a few “opin- 
ions” which may be of interest. 

“The most helpful part is what has really 
been the whole underlying idea, that a Par- 
ent-Teacher Association must carry on some 
constructive work and not come together to 
be entertained.” 

“My greatest help from the course has 
come from a perspective of the work of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and a wealth 
of topics that can be taken up in the meet- 
ing of the organization for discussion. I 
have never realized that so many subjects 
could be discussed.” 

“One important thing I have gotten out 
of the course is the thinking through the 
relationship of school and home, in terms 
of a definite program of work to be car- 
ried out.” 

“But the greatest thing, that which was 
the most helpful to me—the wonderful pos- 
sibilities which unfolded to me in the work 
that such an organization might do for the 
welfare of the schools, community and na- 
tion. My vision has been widened in this 
great service to humanity.” 
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RILLY white dresses trimmed with 
Frit or red hearts, lighted candles, 

dangling clusters of hearts from every 
light and chandelier,—all the atmosphere 
of a party clings to our fondest memories 
of Valentine’s Day. 

There are many things that we can do, 
whether we be eight or eighteen, to cele- 
brate the day and help keep alive its gay 
traditions. If the party is to be given at 
home or in school, we will spend two or 
three delightful days getting ready for it. 
This amount of time is by no means neces- 
sary, and in fact with very little prepara- 
tion indeed, one can have a most festive 
time, but in order to prolong the joy of 
working with dainty materials we like to 
make each detail very complete. Little red 
hearts may be strung on cords and sus- 
pended in clusters from the lights and hung 
in groups in the doorways, and strung from 
corner to corner of the room. Lacy valen- 


tines may be made for each guest, and when 
carefully made they are very pretty indeed. 

If the guests are slow in gathering, they 
may be set to work in groups, supplied with 
lace-paper doilies, red and pink shiny-finish 
paper, white water color paper, paste, pa- 


per, paints, etc. Their interest will be sus- 
tained this way until the party is ready to 
begin, and even long afterward, for no 
one likes to leave this fascinating occupa- 
tion. Perhaps a simple prize will be 
awarded to the group which makes the pret- 
tiest or the most original valentine. 

When the guests have all gathered and 
finished their valentines, the first event of 
the evening is started. Tiny candy hearts 
have been hidden all around the room down 
stairs. Paper bags have been provided, and 
the hunt begins. The person who finds the 
most may be awarded_a tiny bouquet of 
gum-drop flowers. Another way of recog- 
nizing the winners of each event is to crown 
them with a gilt paper crown with a large 
red heart in the center of the front. This 
same hunt may be worked out with heart- 
shaped valentines cut in pieces, and the 
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4 
pieces hidden in the same way. This takes 
longer, as the players must not only find 
their parts, but put them together as well. 

Red paper hearts have been pinned on 
the curtains, and add a very effective touch 
to the room. Now each guest is provided 
with a pencil and paper, and told to ex. 
amine these hearts, and see how many of 
the guests’ names he can find on them. Each 
one is found to bear a name something like 
this: “Melab,” “Beltizeha,” etc. (Which, 
transposed spell Mabel, Elizabeth.) Each 
name is mixed up in this fashion, and it is 
great fun to see what sense we can make 
from these queer looking words. 

“Have a Heart” is a game that causes 
much merriment and quick thinking. A 
small paper heart is pinned to each persons 
dress or coat, and after a given signal 
anyone who says to anyone else either “yes” 
or “no” forfeits his heart and the one to 
whom he has said it adds it to his trophies. 
This may go on all evening, in between the 
other games, and fills in any gap most ac- 
ceptably. “Uh-huh” and other similar eva- 
sions which are not good English are not 
allowed. 

There are all sorts of variations on the 
old-fashioned “Donkey Party.” A _ large 
red card-board heart may be the target for 


‘a contest with little bows and arrows, the 


arrow piercing it in the center being the 
winner; or ‘little paper arrows weighted 
with pins in the end may be driven toward 
a heart of thin crépe paper. Perhaps the 
large heart and arrows may be made of 
paper cambric, and the players, blind- 
folded, will try to pin the arrow in the 
center. One of the prettiest and jolliest 
ways to play this is with three large heatt- 
shaped holes cut into a large piece of red 
paper-cambric, which is hung in a door 
way. These may be given a number value, 
for score-keeping, or named “Fortune,” 
“Fame” and “Love.” Each player is given 
a clay soap-bubble pipe. A large dish-pan 
full of soap-suds is placed in the center of 
the room, and the fun begins. Everyone 
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blows a bubble and tosses it into the air 
at the same time. Those that float through 
the holes bring their blowers the score or 
the fortune of the hole through which they 
have gone. This may be continued indefi- 
nitely, with increasing interest and delight 
at each trial. 

The concluding event of the party is a 
“Heart Race.” Little tissue paper hearts 
are cut out, and six given to each per- 
The players are divided into two 
equal teams, and at a given signal the 
leader of each team takes a fan, puts all 
his hearts on the floor behind a line, and 
fans them until they have all been blown 
the full length of the room and across a 
chalk line at the far end. As soon as all 
their hearts have crossed this line, they run 
back to give the fan to the next person who 
continues in the same manner. The side 
to get all its hearts across the line first wins 
the contest. It is well to have the hearts 
of the two teams of different colors so that 
they do not get mixed up. 

\fter this the guests adjourn to the din- 
ing room where dainty refreshments are 
served, and then people find that it is time 
to go home after one of the nicest evenings 
they have ever had. 

For very little children, old-fashioned 
favorite games are the most successful, no 
matter what the occasion of the party. 
Simple valentine favors can be used and a 
valentine story introduced. Some good 
ones are to be found in “The Story Ladies’ 
Book” by Miss Georgene Faulkner, and in 
“For the Children’s Hour,” by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. “The Legend of St. Val- 
entine” in the first of these is particularly 
lovely for the climax and concluding fea- 
ture of a party for little children. 

For a party of older young people, a 
masquerade dance is always in order, and 
some pretty cotillion figures may be used 
to make the party more festive. For a 
group among which there may be people 
who do not dance, a progressive “Valen- 
tine Bunco” party is great fun. Get at a 
Kindergarten supply house a box of half- 
inch alphabet blocks with letters on only 
one side. (These may be made at home 


by using “Froebelian Third Gift Blocks” 


son. 


and pasting on them white letters bought 
in quantity from Denison Co. In this case 
use only the letters HEART and make 
one set for each table.) Each player rolls 
these in turn, as in Bunco, and gets one 
point for each H R or T which turns letter 
side up. E and A count 2 points each, 
and if all five letters turn up the game is 
won at once. Otherwise the first person to 
get 21 points wins the game, and moves 
on to the next table. 

To make Valentines, provide 
White water color paper 
White tissue paper 
Pink and red shiny-finish paper 
Lace paper doilies 
Scrap book pictures 
White flour paste 
Water color paints 

Take a four-inch square of white water- 
color paper and tint it a delicate pink. In 
the center of this paste a little girl’s head. 
Cut a heart from pink shiny paper, and 
in the center of it draw a little door. With 
a sharp pen-knife cut across the top and 
bottom and along the edge of this door, 
and bend it back on the hinge side. Then 
paste this carefully on the water color pa- 
per, so that the door is right over the girl’s 
head. Next take a lace-paper doily and 
carefully cut out the center of it. On the 
outer part paste four hinges made of folded 
strips of plain white paper, folded four 
times. Paste birds and flowers from scrap 
book pictures over the places where hinges 
are attached to the lace-paper. Then fasten 
the other end of the hinges to the valentine 
outside of the pink heart, and print care- 
fully at the bottom, “To My Valentine.” 

A much simpler valentine can be made 
by cutting out a heart of red cardboard. 
Then cut a long-shafted arrow from the 
water color paper, and gild it. Cut two 
slits in the large heart and put the arrow 
through these, so that both the feather end 
and the point come through the front. 
Print on the valentine—“Cupid’s Dart has 
pierced my heart.” 

All sorts of variations of these types can 
be made, and it is great fun to experiment 
and see how many different kinds one can 
make. 
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BUILDING GOOD AMERICANS 


BY MARY S. HAVILAND 
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Research Secretary of the National Child-Welfare Association, New York City 


BRAHAM LINCOLN once said, “I be- 

A lieve that a man should be proud of 

the city in which he lives, and so 

live that his city will be proud that he lives 
in it.” 

In the days of Lincoln, the teaching of 
citizenship was a far simpler affair than 
now. Not only were social conditions and 
problems far less complicated, but the 
teacher was not confronted, as now, with 
the necessity of finding methods suited to a 
dozen different nationalities. 

“How,” the distracted teacher exclaims, 
“can I teach Isidore and Pietro, Fritz and 
Mike, Georges and Carlos, little citizens 
gathered literally from the four corners of 
the earth, sprung from alien stock and ani- 
mated by alien ideals—how shall I teach 
all of these to be proud of our city and 
make it proud of them?” 

Pictures are the true 
universal language. Nature is wiser than 
all the schoolmen. Knowing that men of 
different lands must speak with differing 
sounds, she does not appeal to their ears, 
but speaks direct to their eyes. Just as all 
dogs know the meaning of a wagging tail, 
and all cats the language of bristling fur, 
so all men can read the meaning of a pic- 
ture. Knowing this, the wise teacher finds 
in pictures a method of reaching every 
pupil, no matter what his nationality. 

A few years ago, the New York Princi- 
pals’ Association, finding themselves con- 
fronted with the question of teaching citi- 
zenship to the polyglot body of youngsters 
who fill New York’s schools, sought the aid 
of the National Child-Welfare Association. 
To quote their own words, they wanted “to 
guide the young citizen into knowledge of 
his own city and into performance of his 
own duty.” 

The result was a series of twenty-five pic- 
ture panels showing the ways in which the 
good citizen earns his right to that title. 
They show that he must be clean in person, 
in his home, in his neighborhood and in his 
civic relations. They explain that he 


Esperanto—the 


avoids all waste, protects public property, 
engages in productive work, saves wisely, 
and spends so that every quarter shall buy 
a quarter’s worth. 

They picture his regard for human life, 
his avoidance of danger to himself and 
others, his care to prevent fires and to 
avoid spreading disease. They show, too, 
that he must speak English, familiarize 
himself with the history and government 
of his country, and know both the short- 
comings and the beneficent activities of his 
community. 

Lastly, they portray the good citizen as 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT SCHOOL 


are 
Regular Obedient 
Punctual Honest 
Neat Courteous 
Orderly Helpful 
Studious Loyal 


helpful at home, faithful at school, sports- 
manlike in his play, awake to his respon- 
sibilities, and truly religious in his citizen- 
ship. 

As cleanliness is one of the most ele- 
mentary of the civic virtues, and one of 
those most conspicuously rare among her 
hearers, the teacher is, perhaps, giving 4 
lesson on its value to all who would be 
called good citizens. 
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“Il wonder who can tell which of these 
people is acting like a good citizen,” she 
“Is it this man who is spitting on the 
pavement, spreading disease? Is it this 
other fellow who is throwing his newspaper 
into the street, to be blown about by the 
wind? Is it this boy who is dropping his 
banana peeling into the gutter where some- 
one may, perhaps, slip on it? Or is it this 
little fellow who is throwing his fruit skin 
into the trash can where it belongs?” 

Can you not imagine, how, as the teacher 
pauses, Pietro, Mike, Izzy, Fritz and all the 
rest wildly flourish their hands in their 
eagerness to show that they know what con- 
stitutes good citizenship ? 

Or perhaps it is Safety Week, and the 
teacher uses the panels to impress upon the 
children the fearful cost of carelessness. 
She will give them a talk on fire preven- 


Your City is YOUR City 
KEEP IT CLEAN! 


Says. 





FIND THE 
GOOD CITIZEN 


tion, on the dangers of street play, such as 
heedless roller-skating and “hitching onto” 
wagons and automobiles. Or perhaps she 
may persuade someone from the police de- 
partment to come and tell the children how 
to cross the street safely. In any case, all 





her points will be driven home by the 
picture-panel which hangs before the chil- 
dren. 

Or perhaps each child is assigned a 
panel as the basis of a speech before the 


AVOID DANGER 





LOOK BOTH WAYS 
before leaving the curb 


WAIT until the policeman stops 
the traffic, then go with 
the traffic. 


LOOK RIGHT AND LEFT 
while crossing 


Cross Only at the Crossing 


class, or of an original composition. Then 
there will be much consultation with the 
librarian, much hunting for additional in- 
formation. All this will invest the whole 
question of citizenship with a new and 
varied interest in the eyes of the children. 
They will begin to see that citizenship is 
not merely a school subject, but a vital 
part of every phase of their lives. 

The truly wise teacher will, of course, 
see that these citizenship talks and lessons 
become real through putting into practice 
all that the children have learned. She 
will aid the children in forming a School 
Republic, a Junior Citizens’ League, or 
some other form of civic organization 
suited to their ages. 

Thus they will be started upon the road 
toward that finer, truer citizenship which 
shall make them proud of their country 
and make their country proud of them, 
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OUR FIRST DUTY 


BY MRS. C. ARTHUR VARNEY 


Chairman Membership Commitiee, National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Association 











r YO have planted and cared success- 
fully for a tree is not to have lived 
in vain; to have organized and nur- 

tured a Parent-Teacher Association is like- 

wise not to have lived in vain! 

These associations, like trees, need 
special care and attention until their roots 
become well grounded. When they have 
passed the “twig” age and begin to send 
out their beautiful foliage, they become a 
source of comfort and inspiration to all. 
And not to this generation alone do the 
benefits of such an organization accrue. 
To have been instrumental in the making 
of wiser parents and teachers through 
study of the child mind and body is a great 
accomplishment, but this is only the begin- 
ning of a long chain of beneficial results 
which follow. Better and more under- 
standing parents and teachers mean a 
higher type of children, and a higher type 
of children in this generation means a 
higher type of parents in the next. 

Some of the big questions we mothers 
and fathers are asking ourselves are, ““What 
is the value to humanity of my daily ac- 
tivities? What are the vital things to 
which I should be giving these precious 
hours?” To know and appreciate values 
in our social life is vastly important if we 
are “to add life to living.” With our clubs, 
societies, parties, automobiles, picture 
shows and routine duties, we find our- 
selves continually called upon to estimate 
relative values. 

It ought not to be difficult for us as par- 
ents to accept as a premise the fact that the 
most important business in which we are 
engaged, and that to which we should give 
the most time, is the rearing and develop- 
ing of our children in such a way that they 
will be valuable citizens, successful and 
happy men and women. For that army of 
childless men and women—no less fathers 
and mothers because they are not physically 
so—there is no higher calling than child 


welfare work. The most potent channel 
through which both these factors may work 
and accomplish definite results for human- 
ity is the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Your chairman of membership is call- 
ing upon all men and women who read this 
article to become not only a dynamic force 
in their own Parent-Teacher Associations, 
but to feel it a duty to further the organi- 
zation of such associations throughout their 
school districts. If you would do some 
fundamental, lasting work that will live to 
bless the children of this generation and the 
next, organize a Parent-Teacher Association 
for the purpose of bringing together in har- 
monious and intelligent codperation the 
parents and teachers of a school. 

Only an organization for which there was 
a great need could have grown at such an 
astonishing rate as has ours! With thou- 
sands of Parent-Teacher Associations, Pre- 
School Study Circles, Mothers’ Clubs, 
Child Welfare Leagues, etc., affiliated with 
the State and national organizations, we are 
fast becoming a most powerful force for 
the good of the child. We stand for equal 
educational advantages for all children, for 
trained parenthood and trained teachers, 
for a higher standard of home and school 
life and a higher type of citizenship, and 
we work without regard to race, color or 
creed, along non-partisan and non-commer- 
cial lines. Surely no higher calling could 
come to one than to further these worthy 
aims and purposes! 

With every officer serving the cause with- 
out monetary remuneration, with love and 
justice for children their motive, surely 
no field of human endeavor offers more to 
those who desire to do something definite 
and concrete for humanity at large—and 
for themselves. We cannot do good to 


others without sharing in that good our- 
selves, and in just so far as we give, do we 
receive. 


Let no one plead lack of time as an ex: 
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cuse for not taking part in Parent-Teacher 
Associations. There is no parent or guar- 
dian who can afford not to belong to such 
an organization. It should be every par- 
ent’s first line of endeavor. A few hours 
a month are none too many to devote to the 
interests of our children in home and 
school, and they may be intelligently edu- 
cated—none too many to set aside for 
study and discussion of child problems. 
Children respect parents endowed with 
the wisdom and knowledge necessary to 
cope with present-day social conditions. 
They have a better “school spirit” when 
they know parents and teachers are meet- 
ing monthly in an endeavor to aid each 
other, and they come to look upon the as- 
sociation as a community parent, organized 


for the sole purpose of promoting their 
well-being. We cannot afford to allow the 
young people to look upon us as “back 
numbers.” In fact, the wise parent will 
endeavor to keep a few rods ahead of son 
and daughter. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation is the only organization in existence 
that offers the material for this advance- 
ment. 

Your national chairman will be glad to 
hear of successful membership campaigns 
or any methods and plans which have 
proved fruitful in your own State. If you 
have something good, pass it along! Let 
there be a continual stream of giving and 
receiving among our States, thereby keep- 
ing the waters fresh and full of life-giving 
properties—for the sake of the children. 








“A pie?” I asked. 





MISUNDERSTOOD 


Two little sand heaps by the sea, 
As much alike as pea and pea. 


Beside one heap, a little lad 

With serious eyes, and all intent 
Upon his work, with patience had 
Moulded a mound, and as I went 
Past him, I wondered what it meant. 


Beside the other heap of sand 
There sat a tiny, gold-haired maid. 
She patted with her baby hand 
The warm, white hillock, and I said, 
“That is a noble fort you’ve made.” 


“No, ’tis a pie,” she answered me. 





“A fort!” said he. 
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HOW GOOD CITIZENS ARE MADE 


BY FRANCES MURRAY 


develop an intelligent and conscien- 

tious body of voters, it must be done 
throughout the school period beginning as 
early as the seventh and eighth grades, and 
continuing in different phases throughout 
the high school period. Frequently we find 
that our most highly educated and cultured 
citizens are the ones who contribute the 
least toward public welfare; they are not 


|: becomes apparent that if we are to 


“interested in politics,” therefore they re- 
fuse to go to the polls to vote on candi- 
dates or vital issues, while the less con- 
scientious but more interested ward poli- 
ticians marshall their forces to the polls 
and place in office bad or inefficient men. 
Even the ordinary college education with 
its serious courses in political science, 
seems to have little effect on actual good 
citizenship. 
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“The old education for mind training 
through exercise of memory and reason 
which had come down to us from ancient 
Greece, was suddenly found to be lacking 
in some respects for preparing our boys 
and girls in the best way to succeed in this 
modern, practical workaday world. We 
do not know of any branch of study where 
this applies with greater force than in the 
teaching of civics. The old style of teach- 
ing civics with a deadly adherence to a 
formal textbook, memorizing the names of 
officers, constitutions, branches and func- 
tions of government, etc., will never make 
active, public-spirited citizens of those who 
are compelled to pursue it. If civics is not 
capable of making better citizens, then the 
sooner it is dropped from the curriculum, 
the better,” says John J. Tigert, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 

The American Political Science Associa- 
tion, in a recent report, says that the aims 
of civic instruction should be (1) “to 
awaken the knowledge of the fact that the 
citizen is in a social environment whose 
laws bind him for his own good; (2) to 
acquaint the citizen with the forms of or- 
ganization and methods of administration 
of government in its several departments.” 

The child who is starting out to learn the 
science of government in its most elemen- 
tary forms should be taken to visit the city 
or village hall; he should learn how his 
home is protected and guarded from fire, 
from burglary, from impure food, from a 
bad water supply; how public utilities such 
as gas, electric light, disposal of city 
wastes, street car systems, etc., contribute to 
his health and comfort; who owns them, 
how they are governed, etc. 

To quote again from Dr. Tigert: “This 
project method of teaching civics has al- 
ready been tried and with results that are 
most gratifying. A group of teachers (in 
New York) worked codperatively under the 
general supervision and direction of As- 
sistant Superintendent John L. Tinsley. The 
teachers accumulated and organized the 
materials for study around definite topics 
in such a way as to make them approach- 
able by boys and girls of the ninth grade. 
The account of these studies appeared in 


the Outlook magazine, and has now been 
published in pamphlet form.” 

In Bulletin No. 18, issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, there are set forth 
“Lessons in Civics for the Six Elementary 
Grades of City Schools.” The author of 
these, Hannah M. Harris, says: “In plan- 
ning a course of civics for young children 
there is a temptation to overload it with 
facts which will be forgotten before they 
are ever used. We have repeatedly to re- 
mind ourselves that any material which has 
legitimate place in the course, holds that 
place because it is related to some ‘civic 
situation’ in which a child is normally to 
be found and his reaction to which is capa- 
ble of being modified by a civics lesson.” 

If civic training in the schools is to be 
made vital, it must start with the basic fact 
of the present citizenship of boys and girls. 
“One fault with the efforts to train for citi- 
zenship has been that of concentrating at- 
tention too exclusively upon the citizenship 
that children are to enjoy and exercise in 
the future, to the neglect of the citizenship 
that they are now experiencing and enjoy- 
ing. A result of this is that our methods 
have been those of filling the mental store- 
house for future use instead of those of cul- 
tivating a growing plant. The gardener is, 
of course, concerned with the crop he is to 
get at harvest-time, but he knows that the 
best way, the only way, to assure that crop 
is to provide the plant with nourishment 
that it can use in its present growth.” Bul- 
letin No. 1, Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The part that Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions may take in this preparation for good 
citizenship is to ask school principals or 
superintendents, or, in rural schools, the 
teachers, to introduce the subject in the 
present curriculum if it is not already 
there; to write to the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., for Bulletin No. 18, 
above mentioned, and to codperate with the 
school to the extent of using every-day 
civic problems as a topic for home discus- 
sion. The educated citizen may not al- 
ways be the good one, but the good citizen 
is always one who is educated—along civic 
lines. 
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AFTER THE CIRCUS 


BY ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 








HEN the cir- 

\\ cus moves 

grandly along 

its route, the wonder- 

ful thing is not the 

“stupendous aggrega- 

gation of monster 

shows” or the “en- 

tirely new street 

parade” or the “world’s 

greatest congress of 

living curios.” In- 

stead, it is Sonny. For 

weeks before the circus comes he is too 

cood to live, and for weeks afterward too 
daringly acrobatic. 

You don’t so much mind when wings 
threaten to sprout on Sonny, but this board- 
fence tight-rope walking, this aerial mon- 
key-shining—oh, saints preserve us! A 
hundred times a day it brings your heart 
into your mouth. Needlessly, one may 
add. For there happens to be a safe and 
sane outlet for Sonny’s Darwinian aspira- 
tions—an outlet Tarzan himself would have 
prized—namely, the horizontal bar. 

Open the classified telephone directory, 
call up a dealer in playground apparatus, 
and within a surprisingly short space of 
time Sonny will be swinging in imaginary 
spangles and green tights, dangling like a 
jungle ape, and doing nine-and-twenty soul- 
satisfying stunts, which, viewed from across 
the way, speak for themselves and save him 
the bother of shouting as of yore, “Oh, 
Skinny, c’mon over!” 

But a properly constructed horizontal 
bar entails something of a bill if you get it 
from a dealer and pay to have it set up, 
and that is why Community Service has is- 
sued plans and specifications for a horizon- 
tal bar which any handy man about the 
yard can call into being, and which 
any impecunious playground can afford, 
granted only that some enthusiast supplies 


the wits and the muscle to carry out direc- 
tions. Here they are: 

Provide yourself with a galvanized iron 
pipe six feet long and an inch and a quar- 
ter thick. Also, provide two posts—cf 
strong wood, naturally—and ten feet tall 
by four inches square. At points two 
inches from each end of the galvanized iron 
bar, drill holes five-eighths of an inch 
across. Then, six inches below the top of 
each post, bore a hole an inch and a quar- 
ter across. After that has been accom- 
plished, bore a new hole intersecting this 
at right angles (the two holes must cross 
in the center without unevenness) and 
measuring a half-inch in diameter. 

It sounds elaborate, all this fuss about 
perfection in a thing as simple as a hori- 
zontal bar, and yet strength and security 
are the object, and any circus actor will 
tell you that, while he never distrusts his 
skill, he lives in constant terror lest some- 
thing may go wrong with his apparatus. 
Better safe than sorry! 

After making sure that the bar and posts 
comply with the regulations furnished by 
Community Service, you dig two pits, three 
feet deep and about ten inches square, and 
far enough apart so that the space between 
posts will measure exactly five feet and 
four inches. 

Into these pits you spill six inches of 
concrete, made by taking a shovelful of 
Portland cement, two shovelfuls of sand, 
and four shovelfuls of gravel, and mixing 
with water. Then, you set the posts upright 
in the pits, careful to have them the stipu- 
lated five feet and four inches apart, and 
to have the large holes near their tops ex- 
actly facing each other—still more im- 
portant, if anything—to have these large 
holes at exactly the same height from the 
level ground, as otherwise the bar will not 
be horizontal. 

You are now ready to slip the bar 
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If Darwin is right about our ancestors, the boy’s 
love of swinging by his arms must be a “hold- 
over” from our jungle days. Give him a bar—and 


he’s happy. 


through the two large holes. As soon as 
it is in place, you secure it by poking car- 
riage bolts through the small holes in the 
posts. A carriage bolt four and a half 
inches long and half an inch thick is the 
right size. And the bolts not only go 
through the posts, but also, thanks to the 
holes you bored in it, through the bar it- 
self. Now you pour in the concrete to fill 
the space around the posts. 

At this point it is advisable either to 
chloroform Sonny or to clap him in irons. 
Left at liberty, he will instantly begin turn- 
ing himself around the bar like a demented 
cruller. Restrain him, and give the con- 
crete two full days to harden. 

The plans and specifications sent out 


from 315 Fourth Avenue, the New York 


HORIZONTAL BAR 


No. of : ick- 
Picces Length Width = Material 
2 10’ 4” 4” Wood 
1 6’ 1%” Outside | Gal. iron pipe 
Diam. 
2 4%” \4” Diameter Carriage bolts 


address of Community Service, are not dic- 
tatorial. If you prefer to get along with- 
out concrete, and use bricks and stones at 
top and bottom of the pits to brace the 
posts, so be it; only, in that case you must 
stamp the ground down firmly around them. 

After the posts and bar are securely set, 
you can improve on perfection by drilling 
additional holes in the posts, at intervals 
of six inches, to within four feet of the 
ground. That makes the bar adjustable to 
various heights, so that the smaller small 
boys can perform on it and the big ones 
vault it. 

Survey your handiwork. If any doubt 
remains as to its importance or your own, 
the doubt will soon enough be dispelled by 
Sonny’s grin. 


Teach your children to be generous in the everyday matters of life. 
Let the child be taught to share with those around him the things that 
give him the most pleasure—but let him be taught by your example 
rather than by precept.—Frank A. DePuy. 
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BY JULIA WADE ABBOT 
Part Ill 


| THE CHILD AND THE KINDERGARTEN 
| 
: 





URIOSITY is a child’s key to knowl- 
edge. “Where does clay come 
A from? Is it cooked?” “Are rub- 
bers made out of elephants’ skin?” 
“Oak meal grows on oak trees.” “Miss 
\—_——, you'll be dead when I’m grown 
up, won’t you?” Amazing innocence and 
crudities of a little child’s mind, food for 
crown-up laughter and “the funny col- 
Is that all that you can see in 
these bits of kindergarten conversation? 
loo often the children in our schools are 
regarded as a small army, remarkably 
adaptable, and taking kindly to drill, the 
recruits for the upper grades where chil- 
dren can begin to think and enjoy. This 
view is only too common with those who 
are interested in securing finished results, 
and who do not understand the ways in 
which a little child expresses himself. 
The subjects of study in the upper 
erades are just the fruition of all the won- 
der and questioning of the minds of the 


umn, 


Like White Ships Sailing 


younger children. A recent writer, in one 
of the monthly magazines, said that mur- 
der was committed every year in our ele- 
mentary schools, the murder of curiosity. 
The power to think and feel grows when 
opportunity is given for thinking and feel- 
ing, and drill is only a tool which helps 
thoughts and emotions to find expression. 
Not that the “drill” aspect of school has 
no place in the kindergarten. Good habits 
are the foundation of all education, and in 
the kindergarten we must realize the re- 
sponsibility of taking little children when 
they are young and tender, and we must 
start them in right paths. But too often the 
formal aspect of school makes one blind 
to the fact that there are other habits be- 
sides those usually associated with the mas- 
tering of the technic of school subjects; 
habits of enthusiasm and curiosity that 
lead to adventures on the sea of thought. 
The leap of the imagination, “the divine 
guess,” are keys to the meaning of science 
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as well as of art, and if we are to expect 
thought and appreciation of our older chil- 
dren in school, we must develop thought 
and appreciation from the beginning. 

Every child is curious to know what is 
inside boxes and bundles. Every little 
child is interested in things that move and 
things that are alive. The fluffy milkweed 
seeds close packed in the seed pod which 
float in the air and are such fun to play 
with, the hard round bulbs and tiny seeds 
that we dig holes for and hide in the 
ground, these are the experiences which 
bring the children into sympathy with na- 
ture, literature and music. 


In the heart of a seed, 
Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant lay fast asleep. 


“Awake,” said the sunshine, 
“And creep to the light”; 
“Awake,” said the voice of the raindrops bright. 


The little plant heard 
And it rose to see 
What the wonderful outside world might be. 








and lifeless, and then has rejoiced over the 
first green shoot, the fulfillment of the 
promise that a little plant was asleep in 
that little round brown seed. I have never 
seen a child who was indifferent to this ex- 
perience. 

The children at the piano are singing the 
Stevenson verse: 


Sing a song of seasons, 
Something bright in all. 


On the bulletin board is the nature 
material that the children have themselves 
gathered, cornstalks and squashes from the 
garden, and bright-colored leaves and ber- 
ries. The song is not a mere singing ex- 
ercise, but a joyous expression of some- 
thing that has happened. 

We can teach children to recite glibly 
words which never awaken a thought in 
their minds, and children can learn to read 
in this way, too; and yet what is education 
for except to awaken thought? 

Pictures are used in the same way. 


The 








“We Saw Them Just Like That” 


This verse does not need interpretation 
or explanation when each child has felt in 
the palm of his hand the little, round, 
brown thing which looks so uninteresting 


picture of the swans may have been hung 
on the wall in the kindergarten room or in 
the hall of the school for many months, 
and the children have not been aware of its 
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existence; but when the children have fed 
the swans in the park, and the picture is 
brought down to them, it awakens real in- 
And when the children themselves 
have made a picture of the swans, the art 
experience is complete. 

loo often the school kills appreciation 
of art and literature by a tedious analysis 
of picture, or poem, or story. When chil- 
dren are living through an experience, 
and trying to express in art forms the emo- 
tions which it calls forth, there is no need 
of catechisms and lecture method! 

very child’s calendar dates from Christ- 
mas to when Christmas will come again. 
His calendar is all red-letter days—Kaster, 
and Hallowe’en, and Fourth of July, and 
“My birthday!” All the days in between 


terest. 


sink away into a dull, gray monotony. In 
the kindergarten the celebration of the fes- 
tivals and holidays through the year gives 
rich material for songs and stories, drama- 
tization and rhythmic games. 

The kindergarten room is decorated ap- 
propriately for each holiday with the chil- 


dren’s work. Paper borders of pumpkins 
and grapes at Thanksgiving time, pictures 
of Christmas trees and holly at Christmas, 
flags and soldiers at Washington’s Birthday, 
and flowers and rabbits at Easter, reflect 
the children’s interests at each holiday sea- 
son, and provide for a type of handwork 
that expresses thought. 

(he children’s games reflect the spirit of 
the holidays. Brownie games at Hallow- 
een, the dramatization of Santa Claus and 
his reindeer at Christmas, soldier games at 
George Washington’s Birthday are not only 
the means for dramatic expression, but de- 
velop a sense of rhythm and give poise and 
bodily control which is the basis for the 


more formal physical training which comes 
later in school life. 

The life lived in the kindergarten pro- 
vides an inexhaustible supply of things to 
be talked about. Spoken language is a 
child’s natural means of communication, 
and all the written expression of later years 
must have for its foundation this spon- 
taneous, untrammeled conversation of chil- 
dren living together. 

The beautiful traditional stories, the nur- 
sery rhymes which are every child’s herit- 
age, are told and retold in the kindergarten. 

The cultivation of the imagination is as 
important for the scientist as for the artist; 
each sees the picture of his creation before 
it becomes a reality. No little child would 
enjoy stories unless he had these mental 
pictures which come in his mind as the 
words fall from the lips of the story-teller. 

A casual and somewhat puzzled ob- 
server in a kindergarten remarked, “This 
does not look like school, but the children 
seem to be living their life to the full!” 
Unconsciously she had given a very good 
definition of education, for all the knowl- 
edge that is bound up in textbooks had to 
be lived out by human beings before it was 
written. Just because our children are hu- 
man, they are beginning to live these ex- 
periences over again. Children are eager 
to know and to do. We have tried to sug- 
gest that in providing the right kind of ex- 
periences thought has been stimulated, and 
in encouraging childlike expression skill 
has been developed. In the necessary law 
and order which must grow out of the rela- 
tionships in any group, control has been es- 
tablished and school education has begun. 
And so “the twig is bent,” and to other 
hands its future growth must be intrusted. 














Then They Made Pictures 
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Educating the (hild At Home 


BY ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


The Habit of Obedience 








ORE than once I have heard a 
M judge remark that half the dis- 

putes brought into, court would 
never arise if both parties had drawn the 
same meaning from the words of the con- 
tract. It seems to me that when the home 
and the school come to speak the same lan- 
guage, and to draw like meanings from ike 
words employed, there will be such an ad- 
vancement in child-training as to repay 
both parents and teachers for the time and 
trouble now being given to build up the 
Parent-Teacher Associations. As an illus- 
tration of my meaning, here are two letters 
that came to me in the same mail: 

“TI am a primary teacher asking for help. 
Please tell me what to do with children who 
come to school without having had any 
teaching at home. How can I get them 
started? It takes at least 2 year to get 
them ready to learn any lessons worth 
while.” 

And from a mother: 

“Edward is six and I haven’t taught him 
anything yet, because I understand the 
teachers prefer to get children who haven’t 
been taught anything at home, so they will 
fit better into the grades. Edward likes to 
have his own way and is very defiant when 
crossed, which worries me, but his father 
says, ‘Never mind, that will all be taken 
out of him when he goes to school.’ Please 
tell me what you think.” 

What I think is that Edward’s education 
should have begun when he was three years 
old. As a correctional institution, the 
school is a total failure. There are no 
good schools for home-neglected children. 
The best teacher in the world cannot undo 
the mistakes of parents. Children come 
out of school as they go in, only a little 
more so. If the loaf has a twist when you 
put it in the oven, it will have a twist when 
it comes out. Children are made or un- 


VI 


made, morally and intellectually, before 
the age of seven. Indeed, one chief pur- 
pose of this department is to prove to the 
intelligent person that natural powers and 
aptitudes have less to do with success or 
failure in life than the child’s education 
during the first six or seven years, and that 
the teacher, no matter how well endowed 
with knowledge and the ability to teach, is, 
in spite of her best efforts, unable to ac- 
complish anything if the parents have pre- 
viously worked in a contrary direction or 
are now working against the principles of 
true education. 

When intelligent teachers say that they 
prefer pupils who have not been taught 
anything at home, they mean, of course, 
from textbooks. I wish that they would 
go farther than the bare statement and 
point out to parents that there is plenty in 
the way of indispensable lessons that 
should be taught during the first seven 
years, which would leave neither time nor 
need for book-instruction; that the mother 
is the best textbook for her children, and 
that the right kind of home education dur- 
ing the first seven years would revolution- 
ize present conditions and so greatly en- 
hance the opportunity to train superior be- 
ings as to increase fourfold the mental 
power of the generation so taught. 

Many of our teachers have had instruc- 
tion in the psychology of the individual 
and in the associated life of human beings 
which could and should be utilized in each 
community to raise the standard of pre- 
school education. Just think how _ the 
teachers could help parents to avoid mis- 
takes by convincing them that the causes 
of failure in life are nearly all more or less 
the outcome of a domestic system that 
failed the child during the early and in- 
pressionable years before schooling should 
begin. These causes are idleness, careless- 
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ness, impulsiveness, mental confusion, in- 
ability to sustain attention, to prolong 
effort, to profit by past mistakes of self or 
others, and are the result of habits formed 
and set before the age of seven. 

In order to give children the right start 
it is necessary for the parents to under- 
stand something more of the laws of human 
nature than is to be learned in a casual 
way. Just here is where the teachers will, 
I hope, assume their rightful place of dig- 
nity and responsibility as advisors to the 
parents. They should help mothers to rec- 
ognize the difference between education 
and schooling, and instruct them as to the 
different stages of mental and physical de- 
velopment and in the kind and quantity of 
instruction suitable for each stage. They 
should encourage the mothers to persevere 
in their daily task during the compara- 
tively few years in which the child is ab- 
solutely under parental control. No very 
long time will pass before parents and 
teachers will realize that the value of this 
cooperation surpasses that of the teacher’s 


best efforts in the classroom, for the home 
has the child during the habit-making 
period, while the school must deal with 
children whose habits are already made. 
Our primary teacher finds herself con- 
fronted with a roomful of new pupils, no 
two of whom are beginners in exactly the 


same sense. Most of them have not even 
been trained to attend, to obey a simple 
command, or to comprehend the plainest 
instruction. For these reasons they appear 
stupid and unintelligent, yet the teacher 
knows they are not stupid; she knows that 
most of thera have a full set of faculties 
and are gifted in one way or another for a 
useful career; yet she must spend weeks 
and months, if not years, in getting them 
ready for the legitimate work of the 
school, giving them the training that they 
should have had at home before being sent 
out for further instruction. 

The well-disciplined child hardly needs 
ateacher. If all parents could be made to 
realize that by training their children to 
obey readily they are giving them the best 
possible preparation for success in school, 
they would be spurred to greater effort in 


that direction, and we should see a joyful 
reversal of the popular dictum: “Parents, 
obey your children!” Many an intelligent 
child, although willing and eager to learn, 
fails in school because he has not been 
taught to do exactly as he is told. Uncon- 
sciously, unintentionally, he resists in- 
struction. Yet even his parents are not 
entirely to blame, for the air is full of 
theories at this time that, by leading away 
from the plain forms of common sense, 
militate against discipline. One of these is 
the notion that we should find out what the 
child wants to do and then let him do it. 
I wish that the Rockefeller Foundation 
would set its experts to exterminating the 
“persuasion bug,” which is sapping the 
vitality of home and school education in 
America. So much has been preached 
about the cruelty of corporal punishment 
that our courts and jails are crowded as 
they never were crowded before with young 
criminals who were coaxed where they 
should have been commanded, “interested” 
instead of being made to work. Now, 
mothers and fathers, before you try the 
persuasion plan with your children, ob- 
serve individuals who have been so reared 
and see what has become of them. You 
will generally find that they have turned 
out to be self-willed, violent, ignorant in 
spite of expensive schooling, slaves to their 
own desires. At the best, early neglect 
means that the child possessed of excellent 
mental qualities turns out to be nothing 
but an ordinary adult with many faults. 

It is a blessed thing to learn early that 
life sets before each of us a certain num- 
ber of unescapable tasks, and that we are 
not going to be coaxed and bribed into do- 
ing our duty. This is a hard world that 
children have to face, and every day of 
childhood should be a preparatory drill 
for the great battle of life. That drill is 
still another name for education. If you 
truly want to educate a child, find out 
what he can do and then make him do it. 
This sentiment may not be as pretty as 
others of an opposite character, nor has it 
the aroma of novelty to advertise it, but the 
results of living up to it are beautiful, and 
your children will bless and honor you to 
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their dying day for requiring from them 
the helpfulness, obedience, promptness 
and courtesy that make them welcome and 
useful citizens wherever they go. You 
have heard of the wise mother who said: 
“I love my children, and I expect to keep 
on loving them in spite of anything they 
may do, even to committing murder; but I 
owe it to them to bring them up so that 
other people can tolerate them.” 

When parents reflect that their most im- 
portant business in life is the right educa- 
tion of their children, they will recognize 
the need of regulating their whole lives so 
that the indirect instruction will make for 
mental and moral betterment. In earlier 
articles I discussed the overwhelming im- 
portance of environment, of “everything 
that exerts an influence on body, mind or 
soul.” Regulating the environment in- 
cludes regulating the parental attitude 
towards their responsibility. In the com- 
mendable effort to be “pals” with their 
children, parents must be alert to distin- 
guish between sentiment and duty. It is 
the autocrat who remits duties and grants 
indulgences. To overlook faults, or for- 
give too easily, is just as fatal as to be too 
stern or too vehement. If from earliest 
babyhood, “Yes” means “Yes,” and “No” 
means “No,” and if your word of com- 
mand carries purpose and authority in its 
very tone, your children will submit will- 
ingly to your authority and judgment. 
Strict fathers and mothers mould the best- 
behaved boys and girls, because instead of 
buying on the instalment plan the well- 
known series called “Fifty-seven Ways of 
Making Children Behave,” they simply 
make them toe the mark. 

Too many parents look upon discipline 
as punishment, but, according to Webster, 
it means the treatment suited to a disciple 
or learner. In this paper it means control, 
with the definite purpose of establishing 
self-control. Punishment is only a single 
phase of discipline. If it is necessary to 
punish a child repeatedly for the same 
offense, then something is wrong either 
with the child or with some feature of your 
method, and you should seek expert advice. 
It will be readily seen how much the physi- 


cal condition of the child has to do with 
its disposition and behavior. Disturbances 
of the digestive tract make him cross, stub- 
born, and dull. When he is tired, hungry, 
thirsty, or sleepy, he gets naughty. Before 
resorting to punishment, ask yourself if the 
child needs instead a drink, lunch, nap or 
bath, toy or task. 

Much of the trouble and worry over 
children is really due to faulty domestic 
arrangements. To have a regular daily 
schedule and abide by it makes the work 
of child-management simple and compara- 
tively easy. Children should have a steady 
unruffled daily course. They cannot stand 
freakishness and looseness. Therefore, be 
methodical. Making the child live up to a 
regular daily schedule does away with a 
certain amount of questioning and protest- 
ing, which are excusable if your household 
plans are not systematic. 

Keep the children busy. “Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 
A busy child has no time for badness. 
That was a canny sea-captain who ordered 
his men to scrub the deck, and when told 
that it had just been scrubbed, said: “Then 
scour the anchor.” Study those households 
wherein the children seem to give just no 
trouble at all, and where the domestic 
wheels turn with scarcely a squeak. [| will 
warrant that you find every child from the 
two-year-old up working as hard as if his 
help were indispensable and playing dur- 
ing play-time without realizing the differ- 
ence between work and play—playing that 
he is at work! It is the “working with” 
their elders that gives the savor to physical 
effort. 

Some of the most successful mothers | 
have ever known, the ones who had to pun- 
ish with the least frequency, were women 
of very moderate mental equipment and s0 
little schooling that it did not count, but 
who combined with rare patience and up- 


rightness of character a genuine under: § 


standing of child-nature which saved them 
from too much softness as well as harshness 
in their dealings with the small fry. They 
knew instinctively that a child would far 
rather obey a command than comply with é 
request. 
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ke just. The child loves strictness and Even a very young child should be made 
loves those who by example, justice, devo- to recognize that personal liberty ceases 
tion and love, compel his respect. Severity where the rights of another begin. Self- 
on your part, if the product of such factors, restraint is a habit. It must be practiced 
will not be resented by the child. He will early or never. It may very well be that 
respect you for punishing him when he _ the strength of will to deny himself a piece 
needs it, and he will come to despise one of candy at six, will enable your son to 
who is weak in that direction. This is hu- resist soul-destroying temptation at twenty. 
man. The child will protest against de- Only by accustoming one self from child- 
served punishment, yet he feels contempt hood to bear deprivation, disappointment 
for the parent or teacher who weakly and inconvenience, does one reach self- 
yields. Punishment for neglect or refusal mastery. 
to obey is what shows that commands are If you train your children carefully until 
to be obeyed. We rob children of one of they are seven years old, so that they 
the greatest aids to self-restraint when we quickly carry out your commands, in- 
free them from the consequences of their stantly refrain from doing the forbidden 
wrong-doing. thing, make no attempt to rebel, to ques- 

If you would be just, correct a fault the tion your authority, to demand reasons for 
first time it appears. When in doubt as to a command; do not whine, sulk, have tan- 
whether a young child should be corrected trums, are helpful, respectful, loving and 
for a deed or omission, ask yourself thoughtful, you will not need to worry 
whether such an incident would be objec- about the future. Your children are already 
tionable if habitual, or if it appeared five three-quarters educated. If in addition to 
years hence. If you feel sure that it would _ these things you teach them to use their five 
be objectionable then, the time to suppress senses and help them to acquire a vocabu- 


it is now. For instance, any child old lary and general information in simple, 
enough to disobey is old enough to be made thorough ways, without a book in their 
to obey. hands, they will be educated even though 

Teach children by example and instruc- they should never enter a schoolroom, for 
tion to make little sacrifices. “I want, I they will be able and eager to continue 
want,” is the slogan of the spoilt child. their education without a teacher. 


Let me close with a few Don’ts: 

Don’t scold. 

Don’t talk too much. 

Don’t say Don’t except when necessary. 

Don’T give too many commands. 

Don’t give unnecessary commands. 

Don’t beg, coax, bribe, divert, where you should command. 

Don’t depend upon “reasoning” as a means of disciplining young children. 

Don’t give the child a free rein because “he can be young only once.” 

Don’t allow the child to think the sun rises and sets in any individual. 

Don’t allow him to hear himself discussed. 

Don’t let him get the notion that he is either a “problem” or a paragon or a 
prodigy. 

Don’t allow him to suspect that his parents fail to agree on any subject whatso- 
eve) 

Don’t allow him to legislate for himself. 

Don’t treat children like undersized men and women. 
Don’t place on the child the burden of making decisions that should be made 
or him. 

Don’t leave it to the school to correct faults of character. 
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EDITORIAL 








S our February issue goes to press, the 
A office is fairly flooded by the wave 
of popular disapproval of the rein- 
statement of Roscoe Arbuckle in his former 
profession. 

We believe that Mr. S. D. Shankland, 
Executive Secretary of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, has spoken for every member 
of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations and for every 
reader of the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
when he says: 

“The public welfare, and not the ques- 
tion of personal sympathy, is the issue in 
the Arbuckle case. The influence of the 
pictures is so powerful that the youth of 
the country should be given for their heroes 
and heroines those for whom no apology 
is necessary. There are plenty of such 
stars in the motion picture industry. 

“The chance to ‘come back’ should be 
open to anyone who sincerely repents the 
past and turns his face to the future, but 
in some callings, repentance, no matter how 
sincere, cannot readmit to the place which 
has been lost. A bank official who has dis- 
sipated the funds of his depositors may 
find a place of usefulness elsewhere, but not 
as a custodian of trust funds. A minister 
who has fallen may begin life over, but not 
in the pulpit. The actor, the banker, the 
minister, alike represent callings. where 
public confidence outweighs individual 
desires.” 


“MoTHERS OF MEN” 


In this month in which the birthdays of 
two world-famous men turn all our thoughts 
toward patriotism and citizenship, the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations has its opportunity to 
honor in its programs the mothers who 
loved and were proud of them before 
America knew and recognized their great- 
ness. 

To their mothers both these men at- 
tributed whatever success they attained in 


life, yet while we celebrate the 12th and the 
22d of February with increasing en. 
thusiasm as our appreciation of what they 
did for our nation grows with the passing 
years, Mary Ball Washington and Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln pass like shadows in the 
background, “unheralded and unsung.” 

The widow of a great landed proprietor 
in that home of all that was finest and best 
and most cultured in that day, Virginia, 
and the wife of the pioneer in the log cabin 
in the West—they were poles apart in 
wealth and position and opportunity, as 
the world saw them, yet each contributed 
to her country the supreme gift within the 
power of a mother to make—a great man 
in the hour of need. 

Let us read again the story of their lives 
and pay tribute to their memory. 


PLEASE Note! 

As one of the Editorial Staff in unwilling 
to wear borrowed plumes, we desire to 
state, with apologies, that the article, “The 
Ethics of Christmas Giving” in the Decem- 
ber issue of the magazine, which was cred- 
ited to Mrs. Orville T. Bright, was written 
by Miss Marie Hesse, of Chicago. Miss 
Hesse desired to remain unknown, but in 
view of the interest shown in her article, 
she has been persuaded to admit the author. 
ship, and we are sure that many of our 
readers join us in the hope that she will 
be a frequent contributor in the future. 

Mrs. Varney’s stirring message to the 
Associations was accompanied by her plans 
for increasing membership, and the entire 
report will shortly be issued in a folder for 
distribution to state and local organiza- 
tions. 

The Congress Alphabet has been pub- 
lished, and may be secured from the Ne 
tional Office for use in the Birthday cele: 
brations. Mrs. Mears has prepared in ad: 
dition a quantity of attractive material 
which has been widely circulated, but if it 
has not reached all those who desire it, a0 
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application to the Executive Secretary will 
meet with the usual prompt response. 


Stare News 

We have had several letters recently say- 
ing, “I look in vain for news from our 
state. Why do you not publish it?” We 
would—if we could get it! In the past 
year, Which is the limit of experience of the 
present management, fourteen states have 
sent no news at all, and several have sent 
occasional bulletins or newspaper clippings 
with no suggestion as to how much or how 
little, if any, they wished printed. Can we 
not begin the new year with a better under- 
standing on this vital part of our work? 

As all copy for the printer has to go in 
typed, or else pasted on the regulation 
paper—if it happens to be printed matter— 
this means that when one copy of a bulle- 
tin is sent, from which news is to be taken, 
half of it has to be typed in the office, as 
one side of every page has to be pasted on 
the large sheet. Everything sent in writing 
also has to be typed, and if, as sometimes 
happens, it comes in on the last busy day 
before the magazine goes to press, it has to 





The orders for their births are hid. 





THE MAN TO BE 
BY EDGAR A. GUEST 


Some day the world will need a man of courage in a time of doubt, 
And somewhere, as a little boy, that future hero plays about. 

Within some humble home, no doubt, that instrument of greater things 
Now climbs upon his father’s knee or to his mother’s garments clings. 
And when shall come that call for him to render service that is fine, 

He that shall do God’s mission here may be your little boy or mine. 


Long years of preparation mark the pathway for the splendid souls, 

And generations live and die and seem no nearer to their goals, 

And yet the purpose of it all, the fleeting pleasure and the woe, 

The laughter and the grief of life that all who come to earth must know 
May be to pave the way for one—one man to serve the Will Divine. 

And it is possible that he may be your little boy or mine. 


Some day the world will need a man! 
And wonder if I’m teaching him, as best I can, to know the right. 

I am the father of a boy—his life is mine to make or mar— 

And he no better can become than what my daily teachings are; 

There will be need for someone great—I dare not falter from the line— 
The man that is to serve the world may be that little boy of mine. 


Perhaps your boy and mine may not ascend the lofty heights of fame; 

We know not why to earth they came. 
Yet in some little bed tonight the great man of tomorrow sleeps, 

And only He who sent him here, the secret of his purpose keeps. 

As fathers then our care is this—to keep in mind the Great 
The man the world shall need some day may be your little boy or mine. 


wait until the next month, as the one editor 
in the office has not time to prepare it. 

A page of .State News, as now printed, 
contains about one thousand words. In 
justice to the many branches desiring na- 
tional publicity, no one report should con- 
tain more, except in the case of a State 
Convention, for which special allowance is 
made, and no report should contain so 
many unless the material is constructive, 
vital, and of national interest. 

The last three months have shown, we 
venture to think, a marked improvement 
in the material sent in, and we are glad to 
take this opportunity to thank the Publicity 
Chairmen whose co-operation in the care- 
ful preparation and prompt forwarding of 
news has so greatly assisted us. The neatly 
typed pages of condensed information elicit 
subdued cheers when they reach the edi- 
torial desk. 

The exchange of ideas and experiences is 
one of the fundamental reasons for the ex- 
istence of an Official Organ. Does this De- 
partment mean as much to the workers in 
the field as it ought to mean? If not, why 
not? Let us talk it over. 





I stand beside his cot at night, 


esign. 
—From the “National” Magazine. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 


Recently a bazaar was held in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, for the benefit of a P.-T. A. One of the 
members had charge of a National apron booth. 
On sale at this booth was an apron from each 
state in the Union and the District of Colum- 
bia, from the National Office, from individuals. 
The following is quoted from a letter from the 
one in charge of this booth: “I received many 
clever and unique aprons, and the collection was a 
fine advertising plan for our bazaar. The apron 
from Boston was fashioned with pots of beans, the 
beans of gold overflowing the pots which served 
as pockets. The Texas apron was the shape of 
the state with a head of their well-known long- 
horned cattle in red appliqued across the front. 
The collection was viewed by a large number of 
people, some of whom came from long distances.” 

It may be of interest to those who worked for 
the passage of the Sheppard-Towner Bill to know 
that in Colorado our vice-president, Mrs. Florence 
E. Dick, has been made “Education Director, Ma- 
ternity and Infancy,” in the Child-Welfare Bureau. 
’ From Oregon comes this interesting message: 
“We had our State Board meeting today and we 


RECEIVED AT THE 


The Jewish Center, October. Published by the 
Jewish Welfare Board, New York City. Two ex- 
cellent articles appear in this number—“*A Com- 
munity Center Citizenship Program” and “Pro- 
gram Making.” The latter will be of great help 
to program committees desiring to plan worth- 
while programs. 

“The Expenses of Women College Students: A 
Survey of 114 Colleges and Universities,” pub- 
lished by the American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Price, 25 cents. Parents having boys or girls 
ready for college will appreciate this survey. The 
minimum, maximum and average expense is given 
for the leading colleges of the United States. 

The Woman Citizen, December 16, 1922. The 
Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Price, 10 cents. A most il- 
luminating article on “The Fascisti in Italy,” is 
by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. “The Sand-Pile 
Lady” shows how one woman aided the babies and 
children in a congested section of St. Louis, and 
is full of suggestions for community welfare work- 
ers. “Should Children Work?” by Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, gives a concise 
history of the movement for the prohibition of 
child labor. This is of great interest to those who 
are trying to secure a Child Labor Amendment to 
the Constitution. . 

Childhood, November, 1922. Price, 25 cents. 
An interesting article by Newell W. Edson on 
“Creative Expression in Adolescence” appears, 
which will be of value to many parents. Martha 
J. Stubbs writes on “Play Prepares Children for 
Real Struggle of Life.” This will be of interest 
to those making a study of recreation. “Boyhood 
Festival in Japan” gives one a new view of 
Japanese life. It is written by Mme. Komako 
Kimura. 

Year Book, 1922-23, of the New Hampshire 
Branch of the N. C. M. and P.-T. A. is most 


are putting over plans in conjunction with State 
Board of Health which will mean that the Shep. 
pard-Towner Act in Oregon will be administered 
through our Parents’ Educational Bureau under 
the Oregon Parent-Teacher Association. Isn’t that 
fine? Just what we’ve hoped for so long. We 
will try it out for three months with the under- 
standing that the arrangement will be permanent 
if both are satisfied. Things are not settled finally 
yet, but we are working toward that end. That, if 
accomplished, will be the greatest achievement of 
the year. We are all very happy over the pros- 
pect.” 

In the Washington Post of December 7, 1922, 
in “Our Children: School Accommodations,” by 
Angelo Patri, is the following statement: “All that 
is needed is a vision and the money to make it 
come true. The teachers of this country have the 
vision and the people have the money. Will some- 
body make it his business to see that they meet?” 

Query: How about this as a task for the Parent- 
Teacher Associations all over the United States? 
With over 400,000 individuals to push the plan it 
could be carried out. 


NATIONAL OFFICE 


attractive and full of helpful P.-T. A. material. 
Congratulations, New Hampshire! 

“Agencies Which Educate the Child in a Rural 
Community—II. The Church; What it Should 
Do for the Child,” Program Leaflet, Series III, 
Number 2, December, 1922, issued by the Dela- 
ware State Parent-Teacher Association. This 
booklet contains a suggested program, a discus. 
sion of the subject, and a series of questions and 
answers. The pictorial booklet accompanying the 
above is of especial interest. All who believe in 
the church and the church school should see these 
publications. 

“Columbia University Bulletin of Information, 
University Extension Home Study Courses,” pub- 
lished by Columbia University in the City of New 
York. The purpose and value of home study, the 
variety of subjects, and the courses offered, the 
fees, requirements for admission and registration, 
are all treated very fully. 

School Life, published monthly by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Excellent articles in the November 
issue are: “Physical Education in the Public 
Schools,” “Some Experiments in Pre-School Edu- 
cation,” and “New Books in Education.” 

“War on War,” by Frederick J. Libby, published 
by the National Council to Prevent War, is a most 
exhaustive treatment of the subject, and should be 
read by every lover of peace. Price, 10 cents, 
postpaid, National Council to Prevent War, 532 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Playground, Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Price, 25 cents. Of interest to all 
lovers of play are: “Drama and Crops,” “An Ad- 
venture in Neighborliness,” “Home Play VI,” and 
“Games with Music for Social Recreation Pro- 
grams. 

“The Family Status of Breadwinning Women: 
A Study of Material in the Census Schedules of 
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Selected Locality,” published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. ©. A most illuminating article about “a com- 
paratively small city, of large industrial im- 
portance, which contains industries conspicuous 
as extensive employers of women.” 

The Lutheran Free Church Messenger, pub- 
lished in Minneapolis, Minn., contains a con- 
structive article on “Better Movies,” a most up-to- 
date and important subject. 

“Report of Secretary of the Board of Public 
Education, Pittsburgh,” by G. W. Gerwig. Among 
other topics discusses educational costs and values, 
human hunger and aspirations, school dividends, 
and a new world power. 

Qur Dumb Animals, December, 1922. Price, 10 
cents. Contains a most interesting editorial called 
“A Great Surprise.” The closing poem is uplift- 
ing. The article on “Disarm the Nursery” should 
be read by every thinking father and mother. 

“Tidbits, Just a Little Different,” arranged and 
compiled by the Finance Committee of the Wis- 
consin Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Full of recipes for mothers to use. Copies may 
be obtained from Miss Clara B. Birkenwald, 345 
Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Washington Parent-Teacher for December, 
1922, has a most interesting picture on the front 
cover illustrating the aims and purposes of the 
N. C. M. and P.-T. A. It contains a play, “They 
Who Seek for Light,” a little play intended to 
symbolize the ideals of the Pre-School Circle. 
Price, 5 cents. Mrs. Fred Sethe, 1002 East Fifty- 
fifth Street, Puyallup, Wash. Also a comprehen- 


sive statement of how the State Committee on the 
Limitation of Armaments is conducting its essay 
contest in the endeavor to secure “better world 
relations by getting students and teachers to study 
the problems” connection with the “reduction of 
armament and better international relations, thus 
promoting the peace of the world.” 

“Child Care: The Pre-School Age,” and “Infant 
Care: Care of Children Series No. 2,” are two 
valuable booklets recently issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. Both are of 
value to parents. 

“Selected Motion Picture Programs for School 
and Community.” Issued by the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, Extension Division, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 

“Parenthood and Child Nurture,” Edna Dean 
Baker, M.A. The Macmillan Co., New York City. 
Each chapter is followed by valuable “Suggestions 
for Additional Study” and a valuable list of “Ref- 
erences.” The chapters treat of education in in- 
fancy, early childhood, middle childhood and later 
childhood, and also with activities of child life 
in the home. Parents could profitably study this 
book in connection with the problems daily con- 
fronting them in the rearing of the family. 

“When Winter Comes to Main Street,” Grant 
Overton. George H. Doran Co., New York City. 
An unusual book. It seeks to tell something about 
the interesting books of the hour in order that 
those who have little time may chose wisely the 
book to be read. It deals with the books pub- 
lished by the Doran Company, and while clearly 
an advertisement, is most interesting. 


NEWS OF THE STATES 


GEORGIA 


The Executive Board of the Georgia Congress 
met in October, at the home of President, Mrs. 
Bruce Carr Jones, in Macon. 

Realizing there are over 4000 schools in the state 
with P.-T. A’s. in only 219, Mrs. Wessels, Chair- 
man of Organization and Efficiency, with Mrs. 
Hilhun, Chairman of Extension, will send a letter 
and literature to every County and City Superin- 
tendent with a view to organizing. Letters of ap- 
preciation were voted to Prof. Paul Ellison, Supt. 
of Dooly County, for his effort in organizing in 
every school of his county; and to Mrs. Edward 
Dorminy of Fitzgerald who recently organized in 
every ward in that city. 

Mrs. Ida Clyde Clark of Pictorial Review, re- 
cently brought out the fact that the press of 
Georgia is more liberal to women’s organizations 
than that of any other state in the Union, and, 
feeling that it is due to this generosity of our 
newspapers and magazines that our Georgia work 
has received such splendid national recognition, a 
—_ hearted appreciation was expressed on every 
lan 

Definite progress was reported on the Loan 
Paper Department and Speakers’ Exchange re- 
spectively, and plans were formed for raising the 
Endowment Fund, the interest only of which is to 
be used for state work. 

\ resolution was passed endorsing the movement 
to establish the Junior Republic of the South and 
reconimending this cause to the P.-T. A’s. of the 


state, feeling that-this is a much needed missing 
link in work in connection with the Juvenile 
Courts. 

Plans were announced, in codperation with State 
Supt. Parks, for study in the schools of the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the U. S., with a 
proper respect for the law and law enforcement. 

A resolution was endorsed recommending that 
each P.-T. A. sponsor some group of schools with 
a view to consolidation, feeling that this is the 
most concrete assistance we can give through our 
Country Life Committee to the cause of rural edu- 
cation, 

Mrs. Stokes made an inspiring report for the 
new Committee of Family Service, calling attention 
to the splendid pamphlet recently sent to every 
P.-T. A., through the kindness of Mr. Burr Black- 
burn, “€arrying her personal endorsement, the aim 
of this committee being to help the family to help 
itself, thus lessening the need of charity. Mr. 
Blackburn was given a vote of thanks for his help 
in this work. 

Hearty approval was expressed of the Georgia 
booklet of program suggestions, heretofore pre- 
pared by Mrs. Cater, Chairman of Education, 
recently revised and re-printed, for which calls 
a been received from New York to South Caro- 
ina. 

A resolution was adopted urging the University 
of Georgia to put on, at the earliest possible time, 
a course in Parent-Teacher work. 

Whereas, the world in international relationship 
is getting away from the principles of the Golden 
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Rule, Mrs. Wilkinson, stressed Humane Education, 
and Be-Kind-to-Animals Week will be fittingly ob- 
served inasmuch as kindness to animals and to 
fellow beings is the fundamental training necessary 
if we are ever to attain universal peace. 

Mrs. Clifford Walker reported a _ prodigeous 
amount of work in behalf of Mothers’ Circles 
(pre-school age) and Adult Hygiene, having fur- 
nished printed leaflets on each subject which were 
sent, with a personal letter, to each Association. 
A resolution was adopted by the Board recom- 
mending that each Association sponsor, as an 
auxiliary, the organization of a Pre-School Circle 
for young mothers. 

Mrs. Fleming reported most enthusiastically that 
she is formulating plans for work along the lines 
of Proper Recreation and Social Standards, feel- 
ing, as most of the chairmen also expressed it, 
that hers is the most important committee in the 
work. 

Plans are being made for work in Maternity 
Care, stressing that it is not only necessary to pro- 
vide medical care for children, but, in order to 
have perfect children, the mother must be guarded 
—the ultimate aim, a clinic for mothers. 

Interesting plans were discussed for the next 
State Convention to be held in Atlanta in the 
spring, and prizes voted for a poster contest— 
$5.00 for first and $2.50 for second—to 
awarded to pupils of both high school and elemen- 
tary grades presenting the best poster illustrating 
some phase of Parent-Teacher work, with a ban- 
ner to the high school and elementary grade win- 
ning first prize. The best posters will then be 
sent on to the contest of the National Congress. 

Mrs. Dasher stressed the importance of P.-T. A.’s 
bringing their respective schools up to standard; 
also urging a standard of excellence for P.-T. A.’s, 
and, while it was agreed to again give prizes to 
our 100 per cent associations (i.e., having all par- 
ents, or guardians, and teachers in membership 
and subscriptions to both State and National offi- 
cial magazines), a plan will be worked out for 
another year classifying associations as first, sec- 
ond and third, with requirements as to attend- 
ance, medical inspection, nutrition, and other 
phases of our work to be stressed. This was sug- 
gested by Prof. McCord, who will assist in the 
plans to be announced later. 

A most wholesome, unselfish and enthusiastic 
spirit pervaded the deliberations of the Board, 
each member seeming eager to cooperate with the 
educational forces of the state in the interest of 
childhood. 

Four associations have applied for membership 
in the State and National Congress this uast week 
—Ray City, Williamson, Philomath and Byron 
Parent-Teacher Associations. This makes a total 
of 25 new associations with almost a thousand new 
members since the convention. 


CoLtumsus Has Dap’s NIcHT 

Wynston P.-T. A., of Columbus, recently held 
the most successful and enthusiastic meeting of 
its history when it had a “Dad’s Night,” with 
decorations and refreshments, a “spelling bee” 
with prizes, and speeches by the “dads.” At this 
meeting they enrolled the men 10 per cent. 

The Eastman P.-T. A., which was organized the 
last of October and recently affiliated with 61 
members, undertook for its first work the fitting 
up of a Domestic Science Department for the 


school, and recently entertained the Twelfth Dis. 
trict High School Conference in the Domestic 
Science Room, which was beautifully decorated 
for the occasion. A delicious lunch was served 
and the High School Orchestra furnished the 


music. 


IOWA 
A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
SERVICE AND CO-OPERATION 


As parents and teachers we should acquaint 
ourselves with, and make use of, every factor that 
will help us make the best possible men and 
women of our boys and girls. Let us be satisfied 
with nothing less than the very best that can be 
made of them. 

I believe the parents and teachers of Iowa are 
anxious to do their duty, and I believe the Parent- 
Teacher Association is an avenue through which 
we can do this work effectively. It is a means of 
uniting our efforts and thus enabling us to accom. 
plish more than we could otherwise. 

To be successful let us remember: 

1. To codperate with and interest all members. 

2. To forget the trifling things of life, and bring 
only the kindest and highest motives to make the 
meetings an inspiration. 

3. To leave out all personal differences for the 
good of the service. 

4. To confine all interests of this club to Child. 
Welfare. 

5. To gladly share in all community matters, 
and accept each service when desired. 

6. To plan all programs and to have them well 
balanced. 

7. To begin meetings promptly, move the pro- 
gram forward crisply, and close at the proper 
hour. 

8. To keep before the association that the main 
purpose is education of public opinion. 

With highest faith in our future and assurance 
of our best efforts in directing the life and educa- 
tion of the child, I am, 


Faithfully yours, 
CAROLYN E. Forcrave, 
State President. 


STaTE EXTENSION SPEAKER 


The Extension Division of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, announces the con- 
tinuance of the services of Miss Myra E. Call as 
lecturer to and organizer of Parent-Teacher As 
sociations in Iowa. Miss Call devoted a part of 
last year to this type of service, and was every: 
where received with favor. 

In planning for Miss Call’s work for this year, 
the Division expects to work through the County 
Superintendents, so far as possible. It is their 
desire to have Miss Call serve, first, communities 
interested in organizing Parent-Teacher Associ: 
tions; second, those in which the organizations 
have become dormant and need reviving; thi 
occasionally, those Associations, already well 
organized, which need speakers for special occ 
sions. In general, it will be the policy to assig 
Miss Call to the smaller communities, rather tha 
to the larger ones, as the need of the former co 
munities is greater. 

The community served is expected to pay locil 
expenses; the Extension Division takes care ° 
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other necessary expenses. Requests for Miss 
Call's services should be addressed to the Exten- 
sion Division, lowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

THe HeattH CrusADE 

Parent-Teachers’ Associations and Women’s 
Clubs are especially interested in child hygiene. 
The Modern Health Crusade, which is promoted 
and supervised by the Iowa Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, is a very successful system of teaching the 
formation of health habits to school children. This 
years for the third time Iowa schools have led the 
nation in Crusade work, and the silver loving cup, 
which is a gift of an anonymous New Yorker who 
calls himself a friend of the children, has just 
come back to Iowa. This cup was offered to the 
State which had enrolled in the Crusade the high- 
est percentage of its school children, and Iowa 
far-distanced all other States with a record of 
362,000 school children forming good health habits 
by the Crusade method. 

The health work of the State Association and 
local health organizations is financed almost en- 
tirely through the sale of the penny Christmas 
seal, 

Tue Des Moines Councin 

The work of the Parent-Teachers’ Council of 
Des Moines is planned and carried on by the fol- 
lowing committees: Child-Welfare, Club Program, 
Social Center, Emergency, Special Project, Legis- 
lative, Membership, Social Service, Publicity, 
Cuitp-WELFARE MacGazine, and Registration. 

The Child-Welfare Committee serves to keep 
the clubs posted on the current needs of child- 
study. The Club Program Committee suggests 
programs and secures speakers for the various 
clubs. The Social Center Committee seeks to en- 
courage and direct the community activities and 
encourages the organizing of dramatic clubs, es- 
tablishing a medium of exchange whereby the 
various clubs may enjoy the talents and prepara- 
tion of each other. The Special Project Committee 
has undertaken to furnish milk daily to 212 chil- 
dren not able to pay for it, whom the school 
nurses and teachers feel are not getting enough to 
eat, in those schools in the settlement district. 
The Legislative Committee works to secure the 
enactment of laws for the betterment of condi- 
tions for women and children. 

Some of the additional features of the past 
year's work were the sponsoring of the coming of 
the health fairy to the school children of Des 
Moines, helping with the Armistice Day parade, 
collecting Red Cross memberships, assisting with 
baby health contest, helping the American Legion 
and the school in arranging for Educational 
Week, and assisting the schools in carrying out a 
safety campaign against auto accidents. 

Some may claim that the P.-T. A. is not a 
charitable organization, and is thus going out of 
its line when doing emergency work. But the fact 
remains that mothers will not become interested in 
P.T. A. work or programs in school when they are 
unable to keep their children in school for lack 
of shoes and clothes. 

Des Moines has tried to solve this problem by 
having in each club an Emergency or Welfare 
Committee. 

This city is made up of three different types 
of districts. The wealthy district is one where 
there are no calls for aid, and yet where there is 


plenty of aid to give. The poor district is the 
second kind, where the calls for aid are many and 
there is no help within the district. The third 
kind is the district which is able to handle all its 
own calls for aid, and maybe to assist other 
schools a little. 

The connecting link between these districts is 
the Emergency Committee of the P.-T. A. Council. 
This committee has three chairmen, the other 
members being the chairmen in the various schools 
of which the Council is composed. 

This committee handles the Shoe Fund, which 
is a free-will offering taken through the schools. 
The desire of this committee is to give aid only in 
those cases which might never be helped except 
through the knowledge of the principal or attend- 
ance worker when the children are out of school. 
They aim through their chairman to get the help 
to these cases so quickly that no child will lose 
another day of school after being brought to their 
attention. 

The Shoe Fund is handled by the first chairman, 
and the shoes are bought by the use of requisition 
blanks signed by the principal of the school. Last 
year $704.61 was spent for 253 pairs of shoes, 34 
pairs of stockings, 13 suits underwear, and 3 pairs 
rubbers. 

This did not include the work done by each 
local club. Each chairman was asked to send in 
a report of the year’s work to the first chairman, 
so that a complete report could be compiled. Only 
approximately one-third of the clubs responded, 
but those reports included the following: 

Eight layettes, 25 articles of bedding made and 
given out, 38 pairs rubbers, 195 pairs shoes, 229 
pairs stockings, and 1,524 garments mended and 
given out. This did not include many unlisted 
bundles of clothes. 

The activities covered various fields, such as 
mending and sewing, buying groceries and kin- 
dling, buying medicine for sick mothers, hiring 
two washings done for another sick family, and 
one club reported that they had cleaned house for 
a sick mother. 

This is just one of the ways the P.-T. A. Coun- 
cil is extending the fellowship of P.-T. A. work. 

To more quickly expedite the handling of emer- 
gency cases, the P.-T. A. Council has voted to help 
sponsor a Red Cross work room. Here will be 
turned in all surplus clothes and shoes from the 
various districts. Then workers from each district 
will be furnished to help mend and make over 
these garments, and so at all times they will have a 
supply on hand. This will save much time which 
heretofore has been spent in getting the aid from 
one district to another. 


KANSAS 


Kansas was very fortunate in having for a visitor 
from November 8 to 12 our National President, 
Mrs. Milton P. Higgins. 

Leavenworth entertained Mrs. Higgins on the 
8th at an all-day meeting of representatives of 
local associations of the First District, and on the 
9th the associations of the Second District con- 
vened in Kansas City, Kansas, for their fall meet- 
ing, at which time Mrs. Higgins was their hon- 
ored guest. The members of the Kansas State 
Board, with the president, Mrs. J. B. Riddle, of 
Wichita, presiding, held an all-day session in 
Wichita on the 11th of November. 
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Mrs. Higgins was present, and gave the mem- 
bers assembled many words of encouragement and 
advice. 

It was voted by the State Board to issue for 
the benefit of the local associations throughout the 
State a bulletin, which, it is hoped, will be a great 
assistance in their work. 

At 6.30 in the evening Mrs. Higgins and the 
members of the State Board were guests of the 
Presidents’ Council of the Wichita Parent-Teacher 
Associations at a beautifully appointed dinner. 
The State President, Mrs. Riddle, presided as 
toastmistress and introduced the various speakers. 

A mass meeting had been planned for the eve- 
ning at the Wichita High School Auditorium, at 
which time Mrs. Higgins might meet the parents 
and teachers of the city, but fate intervened, in 
the form of one of the worst storms Kansas has 
had in recent years, so that the meeting had to be 
abandoned and the program continued at the 
place where the dinner was given. 

Wichita is one of the strongest centers of 
Parent-Teacher movement in Kansas, having al- 
most 100 per cent organization. There are 24 out 
of the 26 schools in the city with associations, 
these uniting to form the Wichita Council of 
Presidents, of which Mrs. Ezra Rick is president. 
By her efforts the local associations have been en- 
abled to do some very effective work for the 
schools of the city. This year they have arranged 
a Speakers’ Bureau, composed of prominent edu- 
cators of Wichita schools, and this is proving of 
great value to local associations in their pro- 
grams. 

Already the slogan adopted by the State Asso- 
ciation, “A Parent-Teacher Association for Every 
School in the State,” is bearing fruit and splendid 
reports are coming in to the executive officers from 
each of the eight districts. 

The annual State meeting of the Kansas Branch 
will be held in Pittsburgh, Kansas, in April, 1923. 
KENTUCKY 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

The last meeting of the State Board of Man- 
agers in all-day session was most satisfactory, as 
almost all of the members from out in the State 
as well as the Louisville members were present. 
Many important and constructive matters were 
discussed. Chief among them, as far as real im- 
portance to the future of the organization is con- 
cerned, was the new plan of Qualifications for Offi- 
cers which was decided upon at the convention 
last April. As the future State officers will be se- 
lected from the representatives elected from the 
several districts, it is urged that those chairmen 
who have not already called their district meeting 
do so at once, that the School of Training thus es- 
tablished shall be full and functioning soon. 

It was decided that the State membership be 
brought up to 30,000 by the time “The National” 
meets here next spring. This can be done if every 
one works. Let every association double its mem- 
bership as far as possible, and let each member 
bring in one more. If the men of the family do 
not belong, enroll them at once. 

It was further decided to urge the formation of 
High School Parent-Teacher Associations wher- 
ever possible, and also Pre-School Circles for the 
mothers of children under school age. 

Plans were discussed for a State-wide Tag Day, 
when funds are to be raised by all associations 


for defraying the expenses of the organizer. ‘he 
full time of Mrs. Harris, our organizer, is given to 
organizing new associations and assisting thiose 
already organized when they call upon her. ‘Thus 
far, the organization expenses have been lar ely 
raised by and through the Louisville members and 
the State Board, so now an especial appeal is go. 
ing out that the out-in-the-state associations do 
their share toward raising this money which is en. 
tirely for the State and rural communities. Louis. 
ville has never received any of the benefits of this 
fund, and does not want nor expect it, as both 
Louisville and Jefferson County are fully organ- 
ized. Mrs. Morehead, of Lexington, was appointed 
chairman for the State. When she sends her ap- 
peal for codperation and her plan for that day, it 
is hoped and urged that every president wil! im- 
mediately take it up with her association and re- 
spond at once. 

It was reported that out of something over fifty 
schools in Jefferson County, forty have Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

The Chairman of Ways and Means announced 
the organization of a State-wide “Jumble Sale,” 
to be conducted on a 50-50 basis, the State’s share 
to go into the fund for defraying expenses when 
the national convention comes to Louisville in 
April. 

The University of Louisville, through the Mayor, 
has offered a free scholarship to a boy or girl to 
be selected by the State Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 

The Lexington Federation of Parent-Teacher 
Associations acts as a kind of clearing house for 
the individual associations, and is proud of the fact 
that Lexington works so harmoniously. The _ first 
combined effort of the P.-T. A.’s was the observ- 
ance of Good Book Week, with splendid speakers 
at each school. In February, 1922, there was a 
union meeting of all the associations to hear an 
interesting and instructive program on _ social 
science, and in March an anti-cigarette film, se- 
cured from the University of Kentucky, was shown 
free to a crowded house. The Federation used its 
influence in every possible way to aid in passing 
the Age of Consent Bill. Delegates were sent to 
Louisville to the combined meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association and the P.-T. A. A 
special P.-T. A. Day is observed in Lexington, 
the second Wednesday of each month being the 
day for meetings in every school; a Visiting Com- 
mittee goes to the various meetings, the members 
of it later taking to their own associations all the 
helpful suggestions garnered in this way. . 

Rockport enrolled at its first meeting seventy- 
five charter members. One of them, Mrs. Kevil, 
secured the privilege of taking the school census 
and donated the proceeds of her work to the ass0- 
ciation, and the president. Mrs. Harrel, obtained 
the collecting of the school taxes for the year, and 
will donate the per cent allowed for collections to 
the organization. The members are very ¢t 
thusiastic, and expect to have a great increase In 
numbers through a membership drive which is 
being arranged by a committee. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mississippi is still forging to the front in 
P..T. A. work. Reports from the eight districts 
show ever-increasing organization and affiliation. 
We are happy to say that the Mississippi P.-T. A. 
magazine is at last a realization. 
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{wo thousand copies were sent throughout the 
State in October, and the expressions of approval 
and appreciation to be heard on every side are a 
source of pride and satisfaction to those who have 
labored so diligently to attain this ideal. 

|e magazine is helpful and instructive, and will 
serve as a personal messenger to the local organi- 
zations. 

Ihe second issue was published in November, 
and the value of this wonderful work of our presi- 
dent, Mrs. Yarborough, is best shown by the re- 
ceipt of daily new subscriptions and renewed in- 
terest and redoubled efforts in our work. 

Direct from the national meeting of the Board 
of Managers in Des Moines, Mrs. Yarborough 
journeyed back to attend the eight District 
P..l. A. meetings, thus delivering to each for- 
tunate district the message of hope and inspira- 
tion which the parent organization wishes to dis- 
seminate. 

\luch help was gained from these meetings, and 
it might be said that the sum total of our report 
would be expressed in the two words, “Organiza- 
tion and Affiliation.” New associations are spring- 
ing up on all sides and the call for assistance in 
the rural districts is proof conclusive that the 
P..T. A. is a functioning and valuable organization 
in our State, and has come to stay. 


Miss. 


We register one more success achieved in the 
worthy realm of human effort. 

During the State fair, Jackson’s latchstring hung 
out. and the P.-T. A. booth in the Liberal Arts 
Building was the Mecca for many interested pil- 
grims. One fact emerges from the maintenance 
of the booth—that there is true appreciation in the 
hearts of Mississippians for the organization which 
has for its ultimate purpose the influencing of the 
lives of the young people. The unceasing loyalty 
and splendid activities of numerous associations 
united by coéperation added another bright page 
to P.-T. A. history. 

Reports and beautiful posters were sent from 
various towns. As one of the judges remarked, 
“The simple reading of the reports was an in- 
spiration.” Think what they meant to those genu- 
inely interested in the work, then add the distri- 
bution of leaflets and P.-T. A. magazines, and 
many copies of the Educational Advance, so gen- 
erously donated by Mr. W. N. Taylor. 

Those who kept up with the daily papers know 
that Columbus (first), Terry and Hazlehurst all 
drew prizes offered by the fair association. It was 
eminently proper that the P.-T. A. booth was 
given a place in the Health and Education De- 
partment, for is not the aim of the P.-T. A. the 
— moral and physical development of the 
cnild ¢ 

The South has been repeatedly charged with a 
higher percentage of illiteracy than any other por- 
tion of the country, and accepted the assertion, 
wondering what can be the matter with a section 
which has given to humanity so many men of fine 
intellect and character. Turning to statistics for 
underlying causes, the South has more school 
children in proportion to her male white popula- 
tion than any other section of the Union. Our 
children are scattered in rural districts over wide 
areas, making efficient school organization diffi- 
cult. It is the duty of P.-T. A.’s to recognize the 


CoLumBus, 


glorious opportunity for real work and to bend 
every energy toward helping our people to see the 
value of education and the importance of so sim- 
ple a duty as keeping children in school. We 
know that education is the key to progress, and 
by lending a hand the P.-T. A. may have a great 
part in lowering the illiteracy percentage of our 
State. 

The chairman of exhibits would be very remiss 
in appreciation were she to omit the recognition 
due to the presidents and mothers of local Parent- 
Teacher Associations for their very material aid 
in taking charge of the booth each day, and to 
Mrs. J. O. Segna, Hinds County chairman, for her 
untiring zeal and ceaseless activity in making the 
booth attractive and instructive. May another 
year find us asking for a much larger space for 
exhibition purposes. 


SoME OF THE THINGS ACCOMPLISHED IN 
ABERDEEN 

The Book Committee put on a sale of second- 
hand books, receiving 315 books, of which 208 
were sold, thereby turning back to the parents and 
children $82.50. The work of the Book Commit- 
tee has been greatly appreciated by the parents. 

A highly efficient penmanship teacher has been 
secured and put into our school by the P.-T. A., 
and is doing a much needed work in a very capa- 
ble manner. 

The Press and Publicity Committee, Mrs. J. O. 
Donaldson, chairman, gave a splendid report of 
the nine-county P.-T. A. district meeting, held at 
Columbus, Miss. Fifteen members of the Aber- 
deen P.-T. A. were in attendance. 

Dr. Furr gave a helpful talk to the local P.-T. A. 
on “Teeth: Their Proper Care and Preservation.” 
He advocated a well-balanced ration as an aid in 
the preservation of the child’s teeth. 

Three subjects which the P.-T. A. Council em- 
phasize will be stressed from time to time in our 
local meetings, namely, “Good Health, Education 
and Character Building.” 

CoLuMBUS 

More than one hundred and fifty sons and 
their fathers attended the banquet at the Lee 
High School on Friday evening, the 24th of No- 
vember, given in their honor by the Columbus 
Parent-Teacher Association under the direction of 
its president, Mrs. Howard King. 

The dinner was prepared by a committee, of 
which Mrs. Arthur Stanssel was chairman, and 
served by the girls of the Domestic Science De- 
partment. . 

After touching briefly upon the spirit of the 
occasion, Superintendent of Schools Ellis, the 
toastmaster, introduced the speakers, who earnestly 
urged a closer comradeship between fathers and 
their sons. Such relationship, they pointed out, 
brings to the boy what he always eagerly wishes 
for—a friend who understands him and in whose 
wisdom in the ways of life he will find help. 

Miss Lena Easley, of New York City, National 
Y. W. C. A. Secretary, is touring the State, en- 
listing the aid of Parent-Teacher and kindred as- 
sociations in the splendid aims and work of the 
Girl Reserves. On her tour Miss Easley visited 
Columbus in the pursuance of her obiect, address- 
ing the students of the Mississippi State College 
for Women, as well as the S. D. Lee High School. 
Her speech tended to inspire the girls to higher 
resolves. 
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A GULFPORT 

Temming High School P.-T. A. was organized 
in March with a membership of eight. The ad- 
vancement of interest is shown by the fact that 
the enrollment now includes practically every 
mother in the district. This organization meets 
twice each month, holds a State and National 
affiliation, and subscribes to the CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE. 

Services rendered this school by the P.-T. A. 
include: A concrete walk, a gas lighting sys- 
tem, and a complete playground equipment, in- 
cluding tennis, croquet, and basketball outfit. 
The money for this expenditure was raised by 
local entertainments and the selling of refresh- 
ments. 

Mrs. S. R. Mauldin, chairman of District Four, 
presided at the first annual meeting of the 
P.-T. A. in Coffeeville. An interesting program 
was enjoyed by all those present, and addresses 
made by Mr. Lorey, of the University; Mrs. Nina 
H. Brannon, Secretary of District Four, and Mrs. 
L. H. Yarbrough, State President. Mrs. Yar- 
brough, in her splendid manner, set forth the 
aims of the association, and the relationship of 
the State and National Associations, inspiring all 
with her enthusiasm and making each feel that 
it was not only a duty, but an honor to be a 
member of so worthy a body. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

The annual convention of the North Carolina 
State Branch of the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
held in Asheville November 8-10, was voted an 
unqualified success by all the delegates who were 
so fortunate as to be present at the meetings. 

The weather during the entire week was ideal, 
crisp and clear; the mountain air a combination 
of wine and milk; and, the headquarters being 
the Battery Park Hotel, the visitors had an op- 
portunity of enjoying from the porches of this 
far-famed hostelry one of the loveliest views of 
mountain scenery in North Carolina. 

General business meetings were held mornings, 
afternoons and evenings, and board meetings were 
sandwiched in between whenever the busy presi- 
dent could find time to call the members together. 

The initial meeting of the convention was held 
on Wednesday evening, November 8. Mayor Rob- 
erts, of Asheville, and Mrs. W. R. Harris, presi- 
dent of the Asheville Council. gave us greetings, 
to which Mrs. A. A. Knee, of Charlotte, responded. 
Mrs. Curtis Bynum, of Asheville, gave a hospitable 
greeting to the delegates, and the gavel was then 
turned over to Mrs. Spruill, who from then on 
presided over the convention, and whose charming 
personality, gracious demeanor and keen business 
acumen make her an ideal president. 

The speaker of the evening was Mr. Harold D. 
Meyer, of the University of North Carolina, who 
brought us greetings from the University and the 
assurance that the institution is with us heart and 
soul in our work. We were interested to learn 
that three thousand P.-T. A. hand books have been 
sent out by the University, and that Mr. Meyer is 
now at work upon a bulletin which promises to 
be of great assistance to our organization. 

Thursday was given over to reports of the State 
officers, city and county councils, and of the local 
branches of P.-T. A. These reports were most 
interesting, and proof positive that splendid work 
is being done by the associations, and that the 


— 


banding together of parents and teachers for the 
betterment of school conditions and of the chil. 
dren themselves is already bringing fine results. 

One of the most helpful talks of the day was 
made by Miss Betty Aiken Land, Supervisor of 
Guilford County Schools, whose work in organizing 
the women of her county for the improvement of 
the schools is a model for all other workers 
along this line in the state to copy. Miss Land’s 
address contained so much that was of definite 
aid to P.-T. Association workers, that it will be 
published in bulletin form and broadcasted over 
the state. 

Thursday night Dr. W. S. Rankin, of the North 
Carolina State Board of Health, delivered a most 
interesting address, and Miss Elizabeth Kelly, of 
the State Board of Education, kept the audience 
amused and interested by one of her inimitable 
talks, full of wit and humor, yet containing a 
rich vein of seriousness and good sense, qualities 
which always characterize Miss Kelly’s talks to 
the public. 

Friday the remaining reports of the delegates 
were read, and Miss Miller, of Durham, gave an 
interesting account of her work as visiting teacher 
of the Durham City Schools. Miss Miller is the 
first teacher to be employed in this capacity in 
North Carolina, but as the results of her work 
become known, other schools will doubtless add 
such an officer to their faculties. 

Miss Mary Shotwell, of the Child Welfare Bu- 
reau, spoke on Friday afternoon of the work being 
done in the state for the physically and mentally 
unfit among the children. Her talk resulted in 
a resolution on the part of the convention that the 
State Parent-Teacher Association should coéperate 
with the Child Welfare Bureau in every possible 
way. 

The delegates were fortunate in having with 
them on the same afternoon, Mrs. Bickett, who 
spoke to the convention of the work of the State 
Bureau of Maternity and Infancy, of which she is 
a member. Mrs. Bickett is probably the most 
widely known, as well as the most beloved woman 
in North Carolina. Her presence was felt as a 
benediction to the assembly, and her talk made 
a deep impression upon her hearers. 

Mr. Charles B. Shaw, Director of the Extension 
Division of the North Carolina College for Women, 
gave an interesting talk on the kinds of books 
suitable for children’s libraries; and the audience 
greatly enjoyed his clever reading of one of Irving 
Cobb’s humorous articles on this subject to illus- 
trate the kind of book not to be placed before 
children. 

Friday night Dr. John Calfee, President of the 
Asheville Normal and Collegiate Institute, ad- 
dressed the convention. As an educator for 4 
number of years, Dr. Calfee had much that was 
interesting and helpful to tell his audience. 

As to the business transacted at the convention, 
the most important work accomplished was the 
motion carried to employ a whole time secretary 
and organizer for the State Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, whose duty should be to organize branches 
in every county and school district in North Caro- 
lina. Four hundred and sixty-five dollars was 
pledged on the floor for the support of this 
organizer, Durham coming forward with a pledge 
of two hundred dollars. Details concerning the 
work will be made public later. 
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{nother important motion passed was that pro- 
viding for the re-districting of the State, and for 
more officers to preside over the new districts, 
each of these to have a smaller district in his 
jurisdiction than is possible under the ten-district 
plan now in effect. : 

{mong the resolutions carried at the convention 
was one to join the Woman’s Legislative Com- 
mittee of North Carolina in striving to bring about 
the enactment of certain laws of vital importance 
to citizens of the state. 

Though most of the hours spent at the conven- 
tion were devoted to business, hospitable Ashe- 


ville seized every possible occasion to entertain the 
delegates. Two charming luncheons were given 
us, one by the Rotarians and one by the Orange 
Street P.-T. A. 

Thursday afternoon the delegates were invited 
to a delightful organ recital at Grove Park Inn, 


an entertainment provided by Mr. Seely, of the 
Grove Park Inn. On Friday afternoon the Civitan 
and Kiwanis Clubs provided cars in which the 
visitors were taken to see the beauties of this 
most beautiful of North Carolina cities. 

The music provided at all the meetings of the 
convention was greatly enjoyed, and Asheville will 
doubtless some day become as famous as the birth- 
place of some musical genius as she is now for 
her beautiful scenery. 


OREGON 

1905-1922. 
Dwellers east of the Mississippi river have all 
probably heard of the state of Oregon, quite at 
the western part of the boundaries of these United 


States. “Oregon? O, yes, that’s where it rains 
thirteen months of the year!” This is a base 
slander, for though we have quite a prolonged wet 
season, yet these rains are just what we need to 
foster the growth of flowers, fruits and other natu- 
ral products to the degree that they are world 
wonders. The gentle and pronounced moisture 
makes for the stupendous size, which the later 
brilliant sunshine paints to so marvelous a degree. 
All who have ever seen the beautiful roses, the 
gorgeous apples, the luscious cherries, prunes and 
loganberries, will bear out this assertion. When 
the early spring rains fall, accompanied by the 
gentle southern wind, to which the old Indian 
name of “chinook” still clings, the habitants have 
a saying: “It isn’t raining rain today, it’s raining 
daffodils,” knowing that the rain is a harbinger 
of the pretty yellow flower; and when the first 
fall rains begin, the wiseacres nod their heads and 
say, “O, well, you know that Oregon rain never 
is really wet,” which is a statement just a little 
away from the strictest letter of the truth. How- 
ever, it is everywhere admitted that the rainier 


the day, the more women are to be seen on the 
streets, and really, when equipped with what our 
British friends would term “gamp and goloshes,” 
which we know better as umbrella and rubbers, 
a day in the open in this glorious climate, even 
with the accompaniment of a down-pour is not 
the worst thing in the world. 


So it chanced that a very rainy day on October 

25th did not deter a large concourse of people 
from all corners of this big state from wending 
their ways to the city of Eugene, the beautiful 
_— of the State University, where the seven- 
eent! 


annual convention of the state Parent- 


Teacher Association was to hold a four days’ ses- 
sion. As soon as the travelers alighted from their 
various trains, all thoughts of the weather were 
forgotten in the wealth of cordiality with which 
they were greeted by the waiting committees, who 
whisked them into automobiles and away to the 
luxurious and hospitable homes which had been 
thrown open for the entertainment of delegates. 
A little time to collect one’s thoughts, arrange 
stray tresses or otherwise to beautify the person, 
to dine with despatch and good appetite, and we 
presented ourselves at the Chamber of Commerce 
for the first session, at which the programme con- 
sisted of choice music, and greetings from the 
president of the Chamber, the chairman of the 
Board of Education, the City Superintendent of 
Schools and from the Dean of Women of the Uni- 
versity, representing their various colleagues. A 
most fitting response, made by the state treasurer, 
Mrs. John Waldron, was followed by the address 
of the state president, Mrs. Bertha McIntire Hill, 
which sounded the keynote of the convention. This 
subject, “The Fundamental Rights of Childhood,” 
she made her text, and declared them to be: the 
right to a normal physical development; to a 
normal mentality; to adequate educational facili- 
ties; to opportunity to play and to learn to work; 
to sex education in the home, not on the street; toa 
normal home life; to wholesome environment, and 
to spiritual development. It is the lack of these 
things that produces the delinquent child, the de- 
fiant youth and the criminal man or woman. Turn- 
ing her attention to Parent-Teacher work, she 
made a strong plea for closer codperation between 
the circles and the teachers, urging that in the 
preparation of the monthly programs and the de- 
sire to see the children put through their little 
paces, the onus of the work shall not be put on 
the teachers to the detriment of the regular school 
work, but that these features should be so ar- 
ranged as to set standards for mothers to follow, 
that the work of the home may be in close har- 
mony with that of the school, and that the associa- 
tions stand back of and support the teacher in her 
work. Mrs. Hill was listened to with rapt atten- 
tion and the salvos of applause at the close of her 
too brief address were evidence of the favorable 
impression it made. Then followed an informal 
get-together-and-get-acquainted reception. 


The sessions of the next two days were held in 
the First M. E. Church, whose spacious accom- 
modations were taxed to the limit at almost every 
meeting, for this was acknowledged to be the 
largest and best convention ever held in the state, 
both from point of attendance and the interest of 
the program. An unusually large number of teach- 
ers were present, Boards of Education and super- 
intendents having granted leave of absence, and 
many circles defraying the attendant financial 
expense. They participated actively in comment 
and discussion, and contributed much to the suc- 
cess of the program. The day meetings were left 
in the hands of the men and women of the associa- 
tion and were devoted to reports of departmental 
work and sections dealing directly with the theme 
of the convention from a multiplicity of angles, 
and though views were divergent, a marked degree 
of harmony and courtesy was maintained. Di- 
versity was given to the seriousness of the pro- 
gram by interpolations of choice music, and one 
reading, “Fence or Ambulance,” a poem published 
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in a recent issue of the CHtLp WELFARE MAGAZINE, 
so appealed to the hearts of all interested in the 
child that many requests were made for copies 
and the hope was expressed that it might be again 
printed in the publication. 

The evening sessions were given over to special 
speakers, each one of whom contributed a vital 
message. Among them were President P. L. 
Campbell, University of Eugene, with the topic, 
“How the Home Can Codperate With the Schools 
to Meet New Social Conditions”; State Superin- 
tendent, J. A. Churchill, on “Professional Stand- 
ards of Teachers”; Miss Frances S. Hays, Field 
Secretary of the Child Welfare Commission of 
Oregon, and National Chairman of Juvenile Pro- 
tection on, “T‘he Child in Need of Special Care”; 
H. S. Tuttle, President of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation on “What the School has a Right to Ex- 
pect from the Home”; and President J. S. Landers 
of the State Normal School, on “The School Cur- 
riculum.” 

The concluding session of the convention was 
held in the beautiful Womans’ Building on the 
campus of the University of Oregon, a real beauty 
spot from architectural, decorative and interior 
aspects. The intimate associations nearly every 
Oregon woman had in its building make it only 
second to the dearest spot on earth in the affec- 
tions. Miss Hays in her capacity of Chairman of 
Juvenile Protection, presented Judge Jacob Kanz- 
ler of the Court of Domestic Relations, Portland, 
Oregon, to speak on this topic, which he did most 
ably; Miss Julia Spooner, President of the Associa- 
tion of Grade Teachers of Portland, spoke on “The 
Deviate Child”; Mrs. Lillian D. Thomas, Principal 
of the Ainsworth School, Portland, discussed “Hu- 
mane Education”; and the State Chairman of 
Americanization, Mrs. Charles Hogan, spoke on 
“Immigration and American Citizenship.” A most 
delicious luncheon served by the Domestic Science 
Department of the University was followed by a 
choice program from the music department of the 
institution, and an inspection of the entire building 
with its wealth of curios and objets d’art. With 
regret the delegates bade adieu to the town and 
its people, and all hope to meet again at Medford, 
the chosen location for the convention of 1923. 


Swe Licuts 


Eugene planned for 125 delegates and cared for 
250 from out of the city, double the latter number 
coming from Eugene and suburban points. She 
performed her onerous task right royally, much 
credit being due the local chairman, Mrs. F. L. 
Poindexter and her able corps of assistants. The 
state will long remember as a red letter event the 
unstinted hospitality of the citizens. 

The larger centers of the state, Portland, Pendle- 
ton, Corvallis, Medford, Roseburg, Ashland and 
Eugene had splendid representation, but also an 
unusually large number of smaller towns and rural 
schools sent delegates. 

We are codperating with the National in the 
six P’s, and with our State Department of Educa- 
tion for Kindergartens, free textbooks and physical 
education. 

Since the National Convention at Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, last May, we have added more than a thou- 
sand members to our ranks, and before the year 
closes we hope to attain our coveted 10,000. A 
membership campaign will be instituted in Febru- 


ary with the motto—-Every circle get a circle and 
every member get a member. 

Not the smallest thing of which to be proud is 
the Oregon State Parent-Teacher Magazine, besun 
just a year ago. It is a living example of the old 
saying that the choicest of goods come done up 
in small parcels. Each number excels its prede- 
cessor, its only fault being its price, set at the 
absurd figure of only 25 cents for individual sub- 
scriptions. It is published in Portland, but serves 
the entire state, and has a live wire pair at its 
head consisting of Mrs. Mae Norton O'Farrell, 
editor and Mrs. Vonnie Owings Webb as business 
manager. 

A series of resolutions were presented and 
passed at the convention, regarding various phases 
of our immediate work. Among the most im- 
portant was one, a copy of which is to be sent to 
every: judge in the state having duties concerning 
juvenile offenders, the text being as follows: 

WHEREAS: The welfare of children who Jack 
normal protection and guidance is the responsi- 
bility of the State and Community; and 

WHEREAS: Oregon has districts that are not 
adequately equipped to meet the high standard 
ey ae in the protection of children; therefore, 

e it 

RESOLVED: That the Oregon Parent-Teacher 
Association, a branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, coiper- 
ate with other child welfare departments in pro- 
moting standard juvenile courts in Oregon, skilled 
probation service, adequate detention facilities, 
private hearings, the elimination of all publicity 
in the press, and the presence of a woman repre- 
senting the interests of the child at all juvenile 
hearings, and 

THAT: We pledge the most earnest coéperation 
of the Parent-Teacher Association in the protection 
and care of neglected children in our com- 
munity; and further, be it 

RESOLVED: That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each County Judge (Juvenile Judge) in 
Oregon. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

A called meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the South Dakota Branch of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions was held at the Carpenter Hotel on 
December 13th, Mrs. H. R. Kenaston, State Presi- 
dent, presiding. Questions relating to the state- 
wide program for organization and for efficiency 
of service to the local organizations were discussed 
informally, stressing the business that related defi- 
nitely to the questions to be brought before the 
State Board of Managers the following day. 

The State Board of Managers of the South 
Dakota Branch held an all day meeting in the 
Carpenter Hotel, December 14th. The first session 
was called to order at 8.30 a.m. with a good repre 
sentation in attendance, including six officers, the 
Editor of the Bulletin, and five Department Di- 
rectors. 

Coéperating with the Department of Organiza- 
tion and Efficiency, definite plans were decided 
upon whereby all the state educational institutions 
will be urged to include either lectures on the 
Parent-Teacher Association or add a_ Parent 
Teacher Association credit course in such of the 
institutions as specialize on the training of teachers 


for the public schools of South Dakota. The 
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Stat’ President was delegated to secure as much 
extension work as possible through the state edu- 
cational institutions, providing P.-T. A. lecturers 
at county institutes if preference for this course 
is made by the county superintendent of schools, 
also providing Parent-Teacher instruction at sum- 


mer schools. 
Ie Directors of the various Departments were 


authorized to proceed as rapidly as conditions will 
permit, to complete the efficiency of the several 
departments by adding the standing chairmen to 


correspond with the committees now in the Na- 
tional organization. South Dakota most sincerely 
hopes to have a completed organization that will 
duplicate the splendid service of the National and 
to amplify until all standing chairmen are at work 
in the interests of our children. 

The Executive Committee voted that the 1923 
State Convention in Sioux Falls shall be held the 
third week in October. 

The Board of Managers voted to ask all organi- 
zations to make a special gift toward the Exten- 
sion fund, setting aside the first week in April 
to be known as State Week, and that some special 
plans be made for raising funds to be used in 
extension work by the six vice-presidents in their 
respective districts, also by the State President 
in carrying out her plans for extension. 

Professor Heller was appointed to represent the 
Parent-Teacher Association in the South Dakota 
Educational Association. 

Dr. Edgar Higbie, President of the Eastern Nor- 
mal School, Madison, was authorized to develop 
the plans for the “Student’s Loan Fund” which 
originated at the last Parent-Teacher Association 
Convention, with full assurance of the codperation 
of the Board in promoting this splendid under- 


taking, whereby it is designed to provide a fund 
to be loaned to graduates of South Dakota high 
schools as they may require assistance to secure 
training in our state institutions of higher learning. 

The Board decided to accept the invitation to 
conduct a Parent-Teacher Association booth at the 
State Fair, Huron, 1923, naming the six Vice- 
Presidents as a committee with Mrs. G. G. Koenig 


of Watertown as the Chairman, to complete the 
arrangements for such a booth and to manage it. 
The Board of Managers‘ luncheon was held at 


noon in the private dining room of the Carpenter 
Hotel at which time a most delightful social hour 
was spent. Enthusiasm, coéperation and promo- 


tion was the spirit of this meeting looking toward 
the physical, intellectual, social and spiritual de- 
velopment of the children of South Dakota. 


EcHors OF THE CONVENTION: THE SoctaL Sipe 


From the hour we arrived in Vermillion and 
were greeted by the representatives of the Com- 
mercial Club with their cars marked “Welcome, 
P.T. A.” until the last evening when we said 
good-bye, we were made to feel that no group of 
Visitors had ever been made more gladly welcome. 

guests of the Convention were given rooms 
and al! their meals, having been truly the guests 
of the splendid Parent-Teacher Association organi- 
zations of Vermillion. In fact as well as in name, 
we were received into the homes and the hearts 
of the good P.-T. A. workers of this charming 
Univer ity city. 

Thur-day afternoon Mrs. Andrew E. Lee, wife of 
ex-Governor Lee, was hostess at a most charming 


six o'clock dinner party in her beautiful home, 
with Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, National President, 
Mrs. H. R. Kenaston, State President, and Miss 
Ruth Bottomly, State Secretary of Massachusetts, 
as her guests of honor. 

Friday the officers of the Vermillion Parent- 
Teacher Association entertained at a twelve o’clock 
luncheon in honor of our National President, in- 
cluding as guests all out of town officers and dele- 
gates and all those present at that time who were 
assisting in the success of the Convention with 
addresses and instructive talks. 

Immediately following the luncheon, all were 
invited as the guests of the Commercial Club, for 
a delightful drive through the principal parts of 
the city, stopping for a short period to view the 
scenery at the junction where the Vermillion River 
flows into the wonderful and majestic Missouri; 
then on to the facsimile little log school house 
erected by the D. A. R. in commemoration of the 
spot where stood the first school house in Clay 
County. The drive ended at the campus of the 
State University. Here we were provided with es- 
corts to pilot us through the several buildings; 
at each special department, we were greeted by 
a member of the University Faculty and in our 
journey through the buildings, we were extended 
every courtesy and we greatly appreciated this 
opportunity to know more about the great efforts 
being made to educate our boys and girls. 

Friday evening the visiting delegates and inter- 
ested people of Vermillion were the guests of the 
Commercial Club, assisted by the Domestic Depart- 
ment of the, Vermillion High Schools, at a banquet 
in the High School. Plates were laid for five hun- 
dred guests and table decorations were of autumn 
designs. With Professor W. R. Colton as director, 
the University Orchestra entertained us delight- 
fully during the banquet hours. A program of 
toasts was presided over by Rev. S. G. Cole, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church and President of the 
local Parent-Teacher Association. 

A most happy occasion was the dinner given-by 
Mrs. G. G. Frary in her charming home, on Satur- 
day evening. As in keeping with the spirit of the 
occasion, Mrs. Frary included among her dinner 
guests, Mr. Ray Kenaston, son of the State Presi- 
dent, who is a Junior in the College of Arts and 
Sciences at the State University of South Dakota. 

Every hour during our stay in the city, the hos- 
pitality of the people of Vermillion was generously 
extended and all guests of the Convention warmly 
appreciate the continuous efforts to make our, stay 
a delightful one—efforts which were completely 
successful. 


VIRGINIA 
The Annual Convention, Nov. 29-30. 

On Thursday, November 29th, the State Parent- 
Teacher Association opened its annual meeting, the 
State President, Mrs. Harry Semones of Roanoke, 
presiding. 

As the delegates and some of the speakers were 
necessarily late in arriving, the reports of various 
organizations were first called for. Mrs. Owen, 
of Bristol, gave an interesting account of the work 
in Bristol, one of the first centers of Parent- 
Teacher organization in the state and remarkable 
for its splendid codperation and good spirit. 

Miss Weatherman of Pine Grove, spoke on “My 
Experience as a Teacher in Rural Schools,” and 
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stressed the importance of having a P.-T. A. in 
every rural community. 

GALAX, an association two years old, has given 
$500 to the School Board for extension, is buying 
teacher’s supplies, have planned the Milk Drill, 
employ a school doctor, and are soon going to a 
neighboring town to organize a P.-T. A. 

KENBRIDGE, organized first as a Community 
League, has developed into a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, and at the end of its first year has a 
membership of 73. They have installed a nice 
“soup kitchen” which feeds 100 pupils daily, have 
been instrumental in securing a new $75,000 school 
building in which they are soon going to have a 
big house-warming, and have done much additional 
good work. 

West Enp, Roanoke, with 177 members, has 
accomplished several things in the past year. It 
has equipped a rest-room for the teachers, has 
- beautified the playground and offered. prizes to 
children for the best-kept back yard, bought books 
for the library, finished paying for the stereoptican 
outfit purchased last year, realized over $100.00 
from the sale of candy and extracts, and has in- 
stalled a Question Box which is proving both 
interesting and helpful. They are now planning 
to purchase playground equipment. The hearty 
codperation of parents and teachers was especially 
mentioned. 

Cattoway, fifteen miles from the railway, has 
an association of 51 members, half of whom are 
men. They have bought a $225.00 piano, basket 
ball equipment, and a $30.00 library. They held 
a Book Contest at which 214 books were turned 
in, and a chicken sale from which they realized 
a good sum of money. Instead of using money 
from the School Board for fuel, the men haul and 
saw wood and usé the fuel money thus saved for 
improvements on the school. This certainly shows 
hearty cooperation. 

Buena Vista, with 249 members, had a big 
meeting in the Fall, when the State President was 
present. They had a Community Day, with big 
speakers from all over the county, and raised 
$600.00; their slogan was “A New School!”—and 
now they have it, a $165,000 building. They have 
bought two Victrolas, have Reading Clubs and 
story telling for the children during July and 
August. 

CripPpLeE CREEK, twelve miles from Wytheville, 
began with 12 members and now has 75. They 
have installed a Cafeteria, or “soup house,” have 
a library, and are buying a piano and pictures for 
the school. They are justly proud of their Do- 
mestic Science work. 

Other interesting reports came from Crystal 
Spring and Gilmore Avenue Schools, Roanoke, 
Pearlsburg, Danville, Virginia Heights and Rich- 
mond, telling of good work and increasing attend- 
ance. 

Mrs. Semones then introduced Mrs. Marie 
Turner Harvey, of the Porter School, in Kirks- 
ville, Mo., and spoke of the wonderful work ac- 
complished by this remarkable woman who was the 
subject and the inspiration of Evelyn Dewey’s 
widely-read book, “New Schools for Old.”. Mrs. 
Harvey gave a most interesting talk on city and 
county codperation, at the conclusion of which she 
read a report of the astonishing work done by a 
club of eighteen women in a country district near 


Kirksville. 


— 


In the evening the State Association attended 
the lecture of Dr. Brooks, Supt. of Education on 
North Carolina, at the John Marshall High School, 
and his inspiring and instructive address was 
greatly enjoyed by the large delegation. Ai its 
conclusion, the report which the late Dr. J. A. ¢. 
Hurt had prepared for this meeting, was read. 

The sessions on Friday were opened by a memo- 
rial service to Dr. Hurt, who was the great cham. 
pion of Parent-Teacher work in Virginia, and 
whose sudden and very recent death was the great- 
est possible loss to the state organization. Dr, 
Scheerer, pastor of the First Lutheran Church of 
Richmond, conducted the service, and paid a most 
impressive tribute to the untiring efforts of Dr, 
Hurt in behalf of education in Virginia. 

Mrs. Embree, the State Secretary, opened the 
program with a talk on the “Power of Parent. 
Teacher Ideals,” illustrated by interesting stand. 
ards and posters. She was followed by Mr. J. L. 
Carter of Roanoke, on “The Scope of the P.-T. A. 
and Its Recognition in Educational Fields,” a most 
stirring and inspiring address. Mr. Carter stressed 
the point that the P.-T. A. is not a political or 
a social organization, but an educational movement, 
and he spoke earnestly of the religion of Service, 
saying that we need more moral fibre, and more 
study of the Bible in our schools. 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve of the National Executive 
Committee, Editor of the Cuitp WELFARE Maca- 
ZINE, brought the greetings of the National Con. 
gress, and urged that our slogan for 1923 should 
be “Back to the Home,” as the remedy for school 
and community ills. She said that the teacher 
could not make a model child out of the neglected 
one turned over to her, and that the reform we 
expect from the school must come from the home 
She also urged personal interest in the teachers, 
better living conditions for them, and the estab- 
lishment of a P.-T. A. in every rural school. 

Mrs. Easley, State Chairman of Programs, sug: 
gested the following subjects for consideration 
Hot Lunches, Helping the Negro to a Better Wa 
of Living; A School Nurse in Each Locality; and 
Nine Months School for All. 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. Marie Turne: 
Harvey gave an illustrated address on “The Evolu: 
tion of a Country Community Through Paren' 
Teacher Coéperation,” telling most informally an¢ 
delightfully the true story of the Porter Schou 
experiment and its marvelous success, and leaving 
her audience convinced that they could go and do 
likewise—provided they were equipped with Mr. 
Harvey's personality and ability! 

Mrs. Semones presided at the business sessiol 
Friday evening, and received a vote of thanks for 
her efficient work in the state in the past yeal. 
There were some minor amendments to the Cor- 
stitution and By-Laws, and the organization vote! 
to pay $100. toward the traveling expenses of the 
President. It was also voted that each local asst 
ciation should pay the expenses of one delegatt 
to the State Annual Meeting every year. Mn 
Semones was reélected President, with a stron 
Board widely representative of the state, and the 
invitation to meet again in Richmond in 1923 wa! 
accepted, 

The business of the Convention was pleasant! 
interspersed with teas and two delightful recep 
tions, one given by Mrs. Hudson at her Richmon! 
home, and one tendered by the Chimborazo Club 





